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47/7 
England, the nan 
Ono! known. 1 
the n e of John | pp 
the records of Lynn. Cor porary 
with him were William ‘Tiltor f | 
nd Peter Tilton Hadley Karly 
n the last century, there wer vera 


in the town of Hampton of the name. 
Krom one 
ed. 

1. NATHANIEI 


of these probably descend- 


settled 


rinron, who 


in Sanbornton, about the year 1770. 
He was a member of the original 


church in that town, and was chosen 
its second deacon, which office he held 
for thirty-nine years. He married Ab- 
igail Gilman, a relative of John ‘Taylor 
Gilman ; she died Oct. 14, He 
died Feb. 11, 1814. 


2. COL. 


: > 
1503. 


Nathaniel and Abigail.(Gilman) ‘Tilton, 
ton, was born in 1762. He was a soldier 
in the Revolutionary army. He built the 
original hotel on the site of the Dexter 
House in Tilton, and was one of the 
founders of that flourishing village. 
He was actively engaged in manufac- 
turing, carrying on a trip-hammer shop 
and a grist-mill, was a colonel in the 
state militia and was a justice of the 
peace. He married Mehitable Hayes, 
Feb. 21, 1786, who died Jan. 19, 1840, 
aged 72. He died April 10, 1822. 

3. Hon. SAMUEL ‘li-ron, the sub- 
ject of this sketch, son of Jeremiah 


JEREMIAH TILTON, son of 
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TOA 
| cs) | ton, Was 
He commenced 
his father’s trip- 
hammer shop, and carried on an ex- 
cal business in early 
f occupied the hotel. 


f ereat business ener- 
ry and sagacity, and did much for 
the prosperity of his native town, of 
which he was a leading spirit for many 
years 

In 1826, he was elected a repre- 
sentative of his town, to which office 
he was 


re-elec ted for six suce essive 
years. In 1836-7, he was elected 
councilor of the Strafford councilor 


district. In 1840, upon the division 
’ the old county of Strafford, he was 
appointed sheriff of the new county of 
Belknap, in which office he was con- 
tinued until 1846. In 1848, he was 
chosen one of the electors of the state 
for president and vice-president of the 
United States. In 1852, he was elect- 
ed a delegate to the Baltimore conven- 
tion. In 1853, he was appointed by 
President Pierce, United States mar- 
shal for the district of New Hamp- 
shire, which office he ably filled for six 
years. In 1853, upon the establish- 
ment of the Citizens’ Bank in San- 
bornton, he was elected one of its 
directors, and was so continued until 
his death. . 

He was always prudent and can- 
tious in his business matters, and his 








66 
general success through life evinced 


most clearly great soundness of judg 


ment. As a friend, he was honest, 
firm, and unwavering, and no false 
hood or pretence whatever had_ th 


least influence in detaching him from 


those in whom he confided. In his 
dislikes he was equally decided. He 
was public spirited, and with every 
movement calculated to enhance the 
growth of his native village and town 
he fully and freely identified himse!l 

and the records of the schools, sem 
inary, and houses of religious worshiy 
will all bear witness that no man ga\ 

more freely or abundantly than he did 


their establishment. 


politics, he was a democrat, a strong 


toward 


friend of the Union, always conserva 
tive and patriotic in his feelings, and a 
most decided and outspoken opponent 
of ail kinds of radicalism. 
In his judgment his friends repos 
| This 


not only in the influence hx Vavs @X 


great ¢ onfidence. 


Was 


erted over them, but als ) bu 

that he was almost continually s 

a long life, called upon by his fellow 
1] 


ik OlWCeS OF tTUs in r 
But fer 


more iO} vat i 


citizens to fi 
sponsibility 
respect, have been 


> , no } il ‘ } 
securing the good will of t 


terest—the reward of a faitht Der 


tormance of dutv. 


TT fe 


In a sketch of the families of 


and Lear, which appeared in the GRAN 


ITE MONTHLY of April, 1851, it was 
intimated that we might pre] 
article for publication on benjamin 
Lear, the Hermit of Sagamore. 

With the view of making the sketch 
more complete, and regarding the in 


formation as reliabie, We shall have re- 


the 


course t “Rambles about rts 
n purty’ I uch fact V « 
rate : ? ~ to one of t . ’ 


THE GRANITE 


MONTHLY. 


He died Nov. 12, 180601. His funer- 


al was attended by a large number of 
his relatives, neighbors, and townsmen, 


unong whom was an unusual number 
of venerable looking men, who came 
out to pay their last respects to one 
who in the fire of youth, the vigor of 
manhood, and vravity of age, had 
with them walked step by step to the 
end of a long and active lit 


] 
A 
Karly in 


Jan. 31, 1815, Samuel 
(| to Myra, daughter 


of Sam \mes, of Canterbury. She 
was born Sept. 28, 1792, and died 
March 1837. He married, second, 
March 16, 1838, Mrs. Elizabeth (Cush- 


. j ; BD-as ath 
man) tlaven, of Portsmouth. 


WILDREN - 
r A » pwin ‘Tivron, born Nov. 
11, 151 March 30, 1877. 

SA linron, born Oct. 23, 
rig: rriedd Charles Minot, May 
ri, 1841; died Feb. 25, 1882. 

3. DeWire Criwron ‘Tivrox, died 
) 


Cinron, died 


( | yy ‘Tivron, born 

Sept. 14, 1827. resides in Tilton 
lh his ar are taken 
from th ) istory of Sanborn- 


ton, lately published, written by Rev. 


YIGIMORE. 


. LO 
men who iames were familiarly 
known to the south-end boys in the 
davs of vore. Mr. Brewster, the au- 
thor of t Rambles,” is remembered 
h gratitude by the sons of Ports- 
mouth. Notwithstanding a very busy 
life, and the constant pressure of his 
editorial profession, together with the 
severe laboi cident to a printing 
office of his time, he placed on per- 
manent rd, as the result of most 


t 02 an haustive 














BENJAMIN LEAR, THE HERMIT OF 


research, incidents « 


with 


many mnecte 


the history of his 


which would otherwise have been un- 


t 


recorded and _ lost. Ramble’ num 
bered 42, relates to Sagamore creek, — 
the origin of its name, the reside . 
which skirt its romant shore, the 
bridge which spans its bewitching 
waters, and some of th eculiarit 
of the odd and eccentric character 
who forms the subject of this sket 

Lhe references to Benjamin Lear are 
substantially in accord w the info 
mation we obtained when a youth from 
the “ oldest inhabitant,’ and » from 
our grandmother, Margaret Lear ) 
Neal, who was a relatis of the “Her 
mit” 1 cousin of som 5 
occasionally visited the ** Hermit 
and received calls trom its oce in 
when came to ti I r 
val called e com oO 
Portsmouth, where she resid | 
was the ancientname of ou \ 
which he, attimes, vi ’ ) 


OTiw innu \ We . 
many its of his life w 
heretofore been printed | 

be embo it 


: n 
near t itiful Sagamore, in Ports 
moult N. Hi ecember 17, 1502 
iged S2 y S 
His mother died in 177 t ul 
vanced age of 103, In the ce 
on t i ‘r son b ja n 
| 1 if } eT Sa 
\y ) 1 die ) r\ T 

a Mrs. Lear who died at P yout 
N. H., in 1775; I 

s related " it \ 

he ) > VA 
tolli for at r in emo 
cus 1 oO rrismo } \ 
She rked to v ’ () 
when will tl ell il for m | 
seems to me thatthe b vill never t 
for m Lam atr | ‘ 

Che farm on which Benjamin J 

4 4 a ' 

lated On tue suulh ce os } 
creek, just west of vad i 

i! I 3 Lil rS i tuo I 


DOr, 
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The bridge was built in 1850, 
previous to which time no traveled 


roul existed there. 
(he foundition of the Hermit’s 
cabin is a few rods west of the only 


house now on the premises. The 


( rwas not iarve, as the excavation 
fur it was under but a portion of the 
vtilding. Sone of the stone under- 
inning and bricks belonging to the 
iney remun, and the spot where 

1 the house and barn were located 


in be easily designated. 


lhe stone wall, which is covered by 


ie house ently removed from 
(;sreenland by Josiah IF. Adams, the 
it OW »f the farm, was in good 

) tion when the cellar was cleared 

% the *byr yvaich part illy filled it. 
his i ) 1 Deen represented 
the spot w » had been occupied 
1¢ Hermit’s cot. But it bel ynged 
»the house built by Miss Hannah 
Randall, who ! ‘ntly ferried to the 
wos sn 1\ mle desirio 1S of 
crossing the ¢ ind needing assist- 
Man ipposed that she 

\ 1 sister of Benjamin Lear, but 
S was only a neighbor, whose parents 
ved at one time on the banks of the 
below where Hannah “run the 


\fter her father and mother 
| small house 
Mr. Adams 
now stands. and with them occupied 


Randall survived his wife, 


innah_ ki idly “took Care of 

. 
There was a sister, Mrs. Gowdy, 
cellar of whose house is in the 


arer the old 
Hill road leading from Ports- 
lains to Odiorne’s Poi La- 
WwW used to 
reach Sagamore, was not built 


‘on of 


ue VICINITY, OUT Ne 





nt 
+, one of the roads 1 
til 1325. 
his sisters, Benjamin 
Lear buried in the valiey his 
own body was subsequ ntly interred. 
ihe family burial-grounc was on the 
point of land just beyond Bull Rock, 
where the graves of the other members 


two 


where 


of the family are to be found. The 

Hermit remarked, when one of the 
eae ; 

ae Pee eee eS i L i.i¢ 
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agree in life, and he thought it would 
be well to separate them in death ; and 
consequently he gave sepulture to one 
of them in the valley where his own 
body now reposes. 

“For more than twenty vears he 
dwelt entirely alone. He made his 
own garments, which were in fashion 
peculiar to himself. He tilled his land, 
milked his cows, made butter and 
cheese ; but subsisted principally on 
potatoes and milk. Owing, no doubt, 


to his simple and temperate mode of 


living, he exhibited, at the age of 82, 
a face freer from wrinkles than is gen 
erally seen in those of fifty.” 

The farm which he 
cupied “was of sufficient extent and 
fertility to have supported fam- 
ity,” but he had the idea that he might 
live to spend the whole property. I 
have heard it related that his domicile 
was once invaded by ‘“roughs” from 
the “ Bank,” who, supposing he had 
money, and intent on plunder, entered 
his dwelling at night ; Mr. Lear 
retreated to the loft, or upper story, 
where, handling a place spear with 
dexterity, he succeeded in spearing 
one of the number, when all retired, 
the way of their retreat being easily 
traced, the following morning, by blood, 
to the shore where their boat had 
probably landed. Mr. Lear was quiet, 
peaceable, and inoffensive, but capable 
of protecting himself when occasion 
required. 

A venerable lady, a good friend and 
for years a near neighbor to our family, 
on Franklin street, and who died Nov. 
16, 1880, at the ripe age of 95, men- 
tioned to us, the year before her death, 
the following incident, as her recollec- 
tion of what was said concerning the 
Hermit: “He cut his garments, some 
said, with tongs, and made his own 
clothes. It was a common remark, 
spoken in jest, when clothing was rude- 
ly made, or uncouthly cut, “ Oh, cut in 
Ben. Lear’s style, by tongs.” He had 
favorite dogs as his companions, and 
it was said he allowed them to lap the 
milk pans, and thus saved labor in 
washing. 


own “(| and oc 


a large 


It 
} 
ptt 


but 
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Bull Rock, a bold and massive rock 
which rises almost sixty feet perpen 
dicularly from the shore, though but 
slightly elevated above the land back 
of it, is of the features of the 
place. It derived its name from this 
circumstance : A bull, belonging to Mr. 
Lear, 
some other cause, rushed upon this 
rock with such momentum that he was 
precipitated over the cliff and broke his 


nec k. 


one 


he name, Bull Rock, has since 
adhered to it, and is likely to be per- 
petuated. It is west from the 
just above the bend, on the sou 
side of the creek. We 


called ** Lover’s Leap,” 


have heard it 
but that desig 


nation applies to a prominent eleva- 
tion farther up the creek, on the Beck 
place. where one of the sons had a 


fort. The farm is now 
owned by John W. Johnson, having 


temporary 


been recently purchased of the Beck 
heirs, after having been in possession 
of the family many generations. 

As Mr. Lear became advanced in 
years, he was repeatedly an urgently 
invited, particularly by the parents of 
the late James Moses, to spend the 
winter months with them, or accept 
the proffered hospitalities of other kind 
neighbors ; but he always declined, “al- 
leging that he had every thing he want- 
ed. He would not suffer any one to 
spend a night in his house to take care 
of him, even in his last illness.’ For 
several weeks prior to his death he had 
been in feeble health. December 17, 
1802, was excessively cold, the ther- 
mometer having ranged during the pre- 
vious night at 4° below zero. ‘The 
severe weather caused thoughtful solic- 
itude on the part of a good Samaritan 
lady, Abigail, wife of Nadab Moses, 
whose ancestral farm, now in posses- 
sion of the family, adjoined the Her- 
mit’s land on the west, and the Beck’s 
on the east. At an early morning 
hour Mrs. Moses sent her son James 
(who died Dec. 11, 1863, aged 82, 
and who frequently related the story), 
to the dwelling of Mr. Lear, remark- 
ing,—*‘ If our neighbor Lear has lived 
through so cold a night as last night, 














BENJAMIN LEAR, THE 
he can stand almost any thing.” Mr. 
Moses promptly went to the house, 
saving distance by crossing on the ice, 
the bend in the creek, and found 
Mr. Lear alone and in bed, alive and 
sensible, but he died soon after Mr. 
Moses entered the dwelling. ‘The eve- 


ning previous he had appeared to his 


neighbors, who visited him, quite com- 
fortable, and talked freely, planning 
work for the ensuing spring. ‘Though 
eccentric, he was industrious, possessed 


} 


a good disposition and kindly nature 


but preferred solitude and loneliness. 
Although with ample means at his 


1 


command, he voluntarily denied him- 
self manv of the comforts, a well as 
the luxuries of life He died |} lay 
morning, Dec. 17, 1802, and was 1 
terred the following day on ywn in 
heritanc + in the valley, south from Bull 
Re by the side of his s 

ym ‘ cording to the “ Provincial Rec- 
ords,”’ he signed the Association ‘lest 


of ordered by the General Con 


tinental Con 


1776, 


gress and by the ¢ 


tee of Safety of the Colony of New 
Hampshire,—an obligation to oppose 
the hostile proceedings of the British 
fleets and armies. 

The place of his abode was visited, 


during his life 
through motives of 
Portsmouth 
noticed Mr. 
scribed his home 
waters of Sagamore, 
as the stream was often called. It was 
diversified by irregular hills and val- 
leys, a decent orchard, an interval for 
tillage, towering pines and crazgy 
rocks, which, appearing in various di- 
rections from the ancient lowly cot that 
formed the hermitage, exhibited a 
scene truly romantic. Many have 
ited the spot since his decease, and 
have admired it “ as beautiful for situ- 
ation.” 

An enjoyable ramble was in the vi- 
cinity of Sagamore creek, either boat- 
ing on its waters, or perambulating its 
shores, watching the deepening shad- 


time, by many persons, 
a urlos 
Dec. 25, 1802, 
demise 
as situated by the 
or Witch creek, 


Oracle, ot 
Lear’s 


vis- 
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ows of the grand oid trees mirrored 
in the moving tide ; or, penetrating its 
forest retreats and shady glens, listen- 
ing to the music of the pines, and in- 
haling their fragrant and healthful ex- 
halations. Writing this in the FEDERAL 
Ciry, in the heat of summer, may give 
intensity to of Saga- 
more ; for we gine, while 
not realizing, ti ng tendences 

of its bracing air, attractive scenery and 
health-giving aroma. 


description 


vividly ima 


our 


1e Invigorati 


Che Sagamore was a favorite resort. 
[t had its charms, traditions, and his- 
toric associations. Changes have oc- 


irred, but we trust its banks will net 

: further denuded of majestic tre¢€s, 
or its picturesqueness marred by need- 

ss Innovations. 

rhe entire locality is of great inter- 
est, and should remain, so far as possi- 
ble, undisturbed. Its natural attrac- 


tions induced the early settlers on our 


shores to select it for their habitation. 
In its immediate a is Odiorne’s 
Point, w the first colony landed, 





Manor For ise, OF M: ison’s 
called, 


and built the 


Hall, as sometimes and occu- 
pied and improved the te po 
0 Here they established per- 
manent homes: and their ancestral 


acres have continued in a marked de- 
gree, for many generations, down toa 
period within our own memory, in pos- 
session of their descendants. 

The Governor Wentworth mansion, 
with its council chamber and other 
colonial attractions, is also near by. 
Sagamore Creek and its surroundings 
constitute a region of great historic 
interest, which must always attract at- 
tention. 

Ve have blended in the foregoing 
sketch all the incidents, recorded, or 
otherwise, which have come to our 
knowledge, concerning Benjamin Lear, 
the Hermit of Sagamore. It has been 
submitted to Alfred Davis Moses, of 
Portsmouth, who is well informed in 
all that relates to Sagamore. He cor- 
roborates the narration, and can not 
furnish any additional items. 
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THE TEMPEST-TOST AENEADE. 





A TRANSLATION FROM VIRGIL. LY BELA CHAPIN. 


Arms and the chief I sing, who. with a band 

Of wandering heroes, fled far oer the sea: 

Thrust out and exiled from the Trojan land. 

He came from thence, the first. b> Fure’s decree, 

To Latian coasts, to strands of Lraly. 

‘Tost to and fro was he ‘mid dangers great, 

On land and wave, in deep adversity : 

By power supernal, whose dread aid might sate 
The ruthless Juno's rage and unrelenting hate. 


And when he renched the far Lavinian shore, 

The clime predestined for his future race. 

Unnumbered toils in war he suTored more, 

While he would build a town—1 dwelling-place— 

And give his gods in Latian land a space 

Those sacred guurdians of his Trojan home. 

Thence their famed title d> th: Catins trace; 

From thence the lines of Alban fathers come, 
And the high walls and battlements of mighty Rome. 


Say. Muse, thou prompterof heroic verse. 
What god-head was censtrained in anger so, 
To cause such toils’ Oo thou in song rehearse 
Why the fair queen of heaven such ire should show, 
To plunge Eneas into a pest woe, 
And cloud his way with dangers thickly strown, 
Causing his limbs to quake. his tears to flow. 
Can heavenly souls such high resentment own, 

And exercise their rage on frail inankind alone? 





South of Italia, upon Afric’s shore, 

A thriving city stood, of anciont date, 

And Carthage was the name the city bore: 

A tribe from Tyre did erst its rise create. 

“Twas full of wealth and strong in srimies great. 

That place did Jano love with dear delight, 

More than her Samian isle or Argive state: 

There were her weapons stored, of brazen might, 
And there her chariot stood, for ever gleaming bright. 


And Juno sought—it was her firm intent— 

To make that realm of wide-extended sway, 

Both far and near, if Fate might thas be bent; 

Yet she had heard a hateful rumor say 

That hosts from Troy would come in future day, 

And all her Tyrian towers o'er hrow 

Whose empire then would spread and force its way 

O’er every land. and never limit know: . 
That things of future years were predetermined so. 


Then dark forebodings filled Saturnia’s mind, 
In the remembrance of the part she bore, 
When deities of heaven with men combined, 
In long-continpued war on Ilium’s shore: 
Nor yet have faded from her heart the sore 
For beauty’s prize, to Venus’ self decreed 
By Paris’ judgment, given in days of yore; 
Her scorn and hatred of Electra’s seed, 
And honors placed above on heaven-rapt Ganymede. 








THE TEMPES 





-TOST ASNEADE. 


Thus tired at heart she sent the Trojan band 

Hither and thither o’er the watery way; 

A herd of exiles driven from land to land, 

The doleful remnant of the Grecian fray, 

That swift Achilles’ spear had failed to slay. 

On them the vengeance of the goddess came ;— 

Far from Italia were they doomed to stray. 

So much it cost to found the Roman name, 
Such heavy toil and strife to raise so vast a frame. 





Searee lost in distance were Sicilian lands, 
As full of lope the Trojans onward bore, 
With tull-spread sails and many laboring hands, 
Were plowing through the brine with brazen prore, 
When Jano. harboring in her heart the sore, 
The lasting wound, thus to herself said she :— 
“Ahi amt vanquished? And must | give o'er? 
Have | not: ver to keep from Italy 

That Trojan king. and am | barred by Fate's decree? 


Might not Minerva wrap a fleet in fire. 
And plunge the Grecians in the deep below, 
For \jax’s only j 


} 


ime and fury dire? 


Jove’s leven herself presumed to throw, 
Phat rent the ships atwain in vengeance so. 
And all the sea turmoiled. j if she caught 
Up ina whirlwind bhist. while forth did flow 
Flames from his bosom pierced by wild-fire shock, 
And hurled hii headlong down upon pointed rock. 





But l who wa in tsiesty above, 


A queen of gods who dwell in mansions bright— 





AV. consort si ! CTR eek SUEDE ie dove 
Must | wave war so lony in cruel mig! 
With one lon ¢ ‘Theneeforth will any wight 
‘ With suppliant hands gifts on my alta lay , tg 
And saving thus. unto .Eolia’s height, 
7 & The realm of storms.—the goddess went her way, 


Where winds iiprisoned tie, hid from the light of day. 





There. in a prison cave, king .Eelus 
Contines each strugzling wind and howiing blast; 
They rage and bluster. and seek ever thus 


Through the strong bars to break trom fetters fast, 
And take the mount resound through caverns vast; 
Their scept i king sits ona rocky steep 
Controls their wrath. or else, swift would they cast 
Earth, sea and <Kv into confusion deep, 

And carry all before them with impetuous sweep. 


Bui huowing this the sire omnipotent 
Did hide them deep in a dark place alone, 
Within a mountain in a cavern pent 
And o'er them set a weighty mass of stone, 
And gave a keeper. who by laws well known, 
The rule of blustering subjects well conceives, 
When to contine them in the cave their own, 
Or give thei rein to seour the land and seas, 
To whom did June sapplicate in words like these :— 


*O. .Eolus! since he. the sire of all, 

Has viven dominion of the winds to thee, 
lo calin the billows, or let tempests fall ;— 
A race | hate now sails the Tyrrhene sea 
Troy and her conquered gods —to Italy 
They bear along. ©, from thy prison-keep 
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Send forth in fury all thy subjects free ; 
O’erwhelin their vessels all with direful sweep. 
And strew them diverse ways amid the watery deep. 


Of twice seven nymphs, who near my person wait. 

Fairest of all is one Deiope;: 

Her will I give thee for thy loving mate, 

In wedlock firm to live in harmony. 

‘To pass in gladness all her years with thee, 

And make thee father of a beauteous line.” 

Then answered .Eolus: ** Thine let it be, 

O queen, to speak whate’er thou would’st design, 
To execute thy will shall evermore be mine. 


Thou givest me to enjoy the smiles of Jove. 
My kingdom and my seeptre of command, 

lo rule the winds and feast with gods above.” 
He said; then with uplifted spear in hand. 

He smote the mount. Quis 





. as in ordered band. 
Rush forth the winds o'er earth with whirling blast: 
They swoop the sea and pour along the land. 

And all the deep from lowest depths upeast : 

East, West, and stormy South, pile up the surges vast. 

rhe creak of ropes succeeds, and doleful cries 

Of men; and heavy clouds the heavens control, 

Shutting out daylig 


it from the ‘Trojans’ eves; 
And night broods oer the deep. From pole to pole 
The lightnings tlash and awful thunders roll, 
And all things threaten death to every min. 
Forthwith . Eneas, all uninanned in soul, 
While through his limbs a freezing tremor ran, 
Stretched forth his hands to heaven, and. groaning, thus began: 


*-O blest were ye! thrice favored of us all, 
Whose lot it was, before your fathers’ eves, 
By Troy’s dear sacred walls ia death to fall! 
Thou son of Tvdeus! of all Greek allies ’ 
Most brave. O had I been thy prize. 
Slain by thy hand to joia the spirit throng, 
Where ‘neath Achilles’ lince great Hector lies, 
Where fell Sarpedon, where Simois rolls along 

‘The shields and helms of men and bodies of the strong.” 





While thus he cried the rushing northern gales 
Burst in dire tempest on the foaming tide ; 
Lift to the clouds the sea, and smite his sails: 
With shattered oars his vessel yields her side ; 7 
Some ships upon the mountain billows ride, 
And some the bottom of the deep desery. 
And three the south wind. in his angry pride. 
In whirlpools dashed on hidden rocks that lie 
In midmost sea. called Altars still in Italy. 


Three more. the victims of the eastern blast, 
Were dashed on shallows of the moving sand: 
There, woeful sight, were they entangled fast. 
And in mid-sea were left and moored a-land. 
One with Orontes and his Lycian band, 
To certain wreck the whirling waters threw ; 
The men were struggling seen, and near at hand, 
Were lost for ever in their chieftain’s view, 

And Trojan goods and arms the foaming flood bestrew. 


And now [lioneus’ ship doth reel. 
And Abas’ vessel in dread terror rides, 
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And that of brave Acates, and of leal 

Aletes, open wide their leaky sides, 

And, half o’ercome, drink in the hostile tides. 

Meanwhile. when all the ocean was upheaved, 

Neptune, who o'er the rolling deep presides, 

The disinal turmoil of his realm perceived, 
Uprose, with placid face, though inwardly he grieved. 


And when the seattered vessels met bis « ye, 
That bore the retunant of the Trojan state, 
Half crushed by all the tempests of the sky, 
He saw, and. conscious of his sister's bate, 
Her guile. and warfare with unyielding Fate. 
He sternly called the winds of East and West. 
And South. fraught with convolving storm, and straight 
With injured hsaypest these words addressed :— 
* What pride of birth or race hath all yourselves possessed ? 


To rend the ovean into such turmoil, 


‘To raise such watery masses to the sky, 

And heaven and earth in trouble all embroil, 
Without my sovereign leave, ye Winds, whom I— 
Sut first iin i ems to pacify 


Phe raging tumult of the foaming seas. 
A penance more severe henceforth will lie 
On you who dare such sad malpractices. 


Go to your king and bear to him such words as these :— 


hat not to him the « npire of the sea 

Was given. and sceptre of the nereid train, 

But these by lot were granted unto me. 

His is the realm of rocks, your bleak domain; 

There let him vaunt himself and ever reign, 

And guard his win e night.” 

He said, and speedily he brought again 

Peace to the troubled sea, and put to flight 
wh 


isin caverns of tl 


The mustering clouds, and brought the sunshine clear and bright. 


The sea-green Triton and Cymothoé, 

They who in grottos of the deep abide, 

Togethe r strove to get the vessels free 

From pointed rocks in midmost sea to ride. 

Ne} une himself his three-tined spear applied, 

And from the quicksands safe the navy speeds 

Back to deep water and a peaceful tide. 

Then in his chariot. drawn by tinny steeds, 
Swift o’er the tran juil surface of the sea proc eds. 


As when—within 1 base. izooble crowd, 

Huge riot reigns «aud vile seditious cries, 

When sticks aml stones are thrown with clamor loud, 

And through the low-born herd fierce tumult flies,— 

If but a man of noble mien arise, 

A man renowned in wisdom and in years, 

He with calm words their terror pacifies ; 

Then hush they all and stand with listening ears, 
They lay aside their rage ind all their angry fears: 


So was it when the monarch of the sea 
Uprose and saw the turmoil of the main, 
And straight again was there tranquillity ;— 
‘To his fleet steeds he gave a loosened 1ein, 
And in his chariot skimmed the liquid plain, 
Beneath the azure of heaven's open day. 
Then did the .Eneade their vessels gain. 
And sought the land across the ocean way: 
And reached the Afric shores.—the shores that nearest lay. 
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MR. WEBSTER AT THE 


ON THI 


The ofticers of the New Hampshire 
State Agricultural Society, in 
with the city 
invited 
fair at Manchester in 1851. 
cepted theirinvitation. ‘This was ul 
first exhibition at 
second ye 
State 


Cone I 


authorit 





ar OF the eXisten “4 ’ t 


Agricultural Societ 


mense throng of people, from all parts 
of the state and Massachusetts, wer 

assembled on this occa Uh 

or exhibition, was then interesting fron 


its novelty, creditable to our state, an 
especially to the ci 
ing citizens contributed so mi 
give it life 
The month of October seldom fur 
nished so bright and so beautifu 
shine, as was exhibited on t 9 
October. Mr. Webster was re¢ 


- 
e 


and successful progress 


at the station of the Concord V 
upon the arrival of the car 
thusiastic assemblage of } 


in behalf of the committee of arran 
ments, was 
Ayer, a young and t: 

whose premature death wa 


addressed by Hon. 8. H 


is, lamented by a multitude of friends. 
Our limits will not admit t whole of 


his speech on this ¢ 
give an extract: 

“Mr. Webster [am lected 
this inmense gather of .of N 
Hampshire, to bid you, in their nam 


a COTrdulai Weicom to ul tate N 
party is here to cianm you Its OW 
unless it be that great party 


state, which admires the 
acknowledges the sivn: 
Daniel Webster. The men 
here come as citizens of New Han 
shire—< 
the Jirst and foremost 
They have come a 
Union to do homage to its great states 


man whose name is familiar 


ELIE 


with pen aru 


c} 
i her 


as house 


CATTLE 
QTH OF Ok 


NESMITH, LI 


Mr. Webster to attend their 


s cit ns of the 





SHOW AT MANCHESTER, 


roner, A. D. 


Sst. 


hold words, wherever a_ civilized lan- 





guage is spoken. While they are not 
insensible to tl high official position 
you adorn, it is the iv they are here 
to nonor, 

| A/ 4 ve have met for 
the reception ¢« N Hampshire’s 
most listing . ! son we can not 
( inappropriate to the Occasion ;— 

this youthfu tv. washed by the 
tream that \ your early 

, called © existence by the en 

tel se and dustry of your native 
t ind the wealt vl liberality of P 
your adopted city, the ne and final 
! u-pl of Mark who so nobly 
fouwht tor tl country vou have loved 

id served so 

Now, Sir, in the m f the masses 

ad you ; e of our Stat 

\c iltural So assembled 
li the name ot Ind Its people 
int ime of nd } citl 

ns of botl of all ages , 


rv Bank, I we. 
ii spol \ \ , Mi Web 
st wd: 
i ] say to ) I this occasion 
that | thank you tor this kind welcome 
I should ut ( itl ind common 
gua insnites » the warmth of ° 
rt, and the deep gratitude which 
l CCasion | ) 
\liow m ») say that there ts not 
| oO ’ irth spot in 
“ ich a welcome as this, by such 


in assembly as this, would carry so 
gratincation to my 


[ am re in the state which gave 
me birth; Lam here in the state of 
early education and associations, 
iw e the bone of my ancestors 


the 
to 


repose, and [ can sav with 


ruth, alt 


great- 


hough mv. visits New 


Hampshire have not been unfrequent, 














I 


that never in my life have 


any rod of it, without feeling with 


glow of delight that this is my ows all here to-day, Josiah Bartlett, William 
my vate siate.” Whipple, Joha Taylor Gilman, and the 
Later in the day Mr. Webster said, rest of them,and ask them how we 
‘IT delight to dwell upon the con should deport ourselves in the present 
eration that I am in me N risis of t yuntry, what would they 
Ha: re me! y? If should say, ‘ we were for 
I delight to feel that | iking from this union, were tor 
ny nat S aa nm 6 6cutung 100 the ties that are binding 
we have always regard or toy ! uld 7 not say we 
from my infancy. Ws e rk mad, departing from every 
the tomb of the g 5 thing had taught us ? 
nington is near us. | to Gel 1. let me assure you that 
remember that \ n my ction, the thunder-bolt that 
frie1 specially \ ri dy oak, and splits from 
with 1 on t I 5 ground into ten thousand 
know t on the 7 utters those pieces over 
I hay el t earth, n be a more sudden mode 
olten n Ne t yt destruc yn, but t a surer 
to our own New Hamp n | in a spit f disunion will 
we I rthe 1 \\ ww { $ zeal 
bl nd employ 1] nited government under 
for t tv of ‘ \ It fragment will 
think Bartlet nd W r the eart nd we shall feel the 
Thori of the Giln t sulphur so long as we 
dot 1 all those | t Y Now, gentiemen, let stan¢ 
thre: nerations ago. v f where Our fathers stood. Let Say 
ur New Ha shire gover ) tw Ameri S n ind all; 
connected us with the g¢ GON t uy rt gen iberty, the 
ment of the Union, who sought with get ym. th ‘neral security 
all their rts d recommend 4 American Republic!” 
wit t powers, alway 5 5 
fh LB/ ’ 
Lo. count hi ft snow-w wep 
March « prs sf 
The self-same tf! \ o-hav. 
Phat mov itt Volt = = 
From livin =. eX istless ye 
Chev drink of lite ine er gi old: 
With sily | i beaut rent 
\s . =h t vuides the fo 
lie di s them i h the golden vate: 
Each name he Knows; counts all at night; 
Though oft i ‘ sthe journey long, 
No hunb is ever lost from sigh 
\ ram bounds forth to lead the way. 
\ trusty watch-doeg helps to guide; 
Know’st thou the flock? Canst tell me. pray, 
Who is the shepherd by thei | 


( rossed 


PARABLE. 


a ado 


puion. 
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proper, to lead the people into its 
And if we 


> could see them 


HIERBERT. 
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THE BADGER HOMESTEAD. 


BY FRED 


Old Gilmanto 
the largest and | iost important towns 
of New Hamps!:re. It comprised an 
area of sixty-th thousand acres, 
and before Belm ont was severed from 
it the value of 


ce 


agricultural prod- 
ucts exceeded that of any other town 
in the state. . Among its citizens were 
numbered many men of large wealth 
and usefulness, not a few of whom ac- 
quired a name that was 
the 


Gilmanton 


known and 
reverenced beyond limits of their 
own neighborhood. Citi- 


zens, bearing the proud name of Gil- 


man, Cogswell, and Badger, during 
more than one generation, exercised 
active influence in the councils of the 


state. They 


iffs, judges, senators, and 


were militia officers, sher- 
yovernors. 
They were the owners of broad acres 
among her hills and romantic val- 
leys, the movers of prominent indus- 
tries, and the dispensers of prodi- 
gal hospitality. Gilmanton was then a 
star of the first magnitude in the gal- 
axy of New Hampshire towns. It di- 
vided with Dover the honor of emi- 
nence in old Strafford county. The 
county courts were held alternately at 
these two boroughs. Business was 
flourishing, and a population of over 
three thousand gave the town an out- 
look toward the future, so to speak, 
that was not surpassed by any other in 
the Granite State. 

That was in the good old days when 
the lumbering stage-coach rattled over 
the highways, and old-fashioned hostel- 
ries at “ Smith’s Corner,” at “ Gilman- 
ton Corner,” and at the “Center” 
welcomed the traveler with that cour- 
tesy and good cheer which Longfellow 
has so admirably characterized in his 
“Tales of a Wayside Inn.” A new 
era was ushered in with the laying of 
railroads. The “center” of business 
moved to other lucalities, and Gilman- 
ton, like many another ancient seat, 
was left out inthe cold. That was the first 


MY RON 


was formerly one of 


COLBY. 


adverse stroke of a sternly jealous fate. 
In 1859 followed the severing of Bel- 
mont. ‘The new township was first 
incorporated as “ Upper Gilmanton.” 
Mutation is the law of nature, and Gil- 
manton has little now to attract the 
visitor, her ancient ancestral 

hills and healthful air, 
are beginning to be valued 
increasing pumber of 
The hills—the 


save 
homes, her 
which 
annual 
eternal 


by an 
So} urhne.®rs. 


hil!ls—remain ; the farms are there, and 
the sturdy, hospitable yeomanry, bear- 


ing the old historic names, but the 
greatness has departed. 

A ride over the Gilmanton hills can 
not but be enjoyed by any one. You 
enter the hilly region as soon as you 
start from Tilton. Such 
Well, it is delightful. Lhe country is 
beautiful, superbly diversified by wood, 
streamlet, and cultivated fields. ‘The 
sunshine is radiant, and the air is laden 
with vitality. 


stage-riding ! 


The stage travels slow- 
ly, or else the miles are of greater 
length than any others we know of. 
They are country miles ; they have in- 
leed three hundred and twenty rods 
to the mile, but then the rods are 
longer too. We do not murmur; we 
are really enjoying the ride, and we 


are going to get off at Belmont. 
Mountains are in the distance, and 


hills are all around us. Off at our left 
toward the north rises an eminence 
that attracts our eyes. It is a long, 
high ridge, smooth and fertile. At 
the highest point stands a huge, long 
barn, and in close adjacency a man- 
sion painted white. Above all toss 
the wide-branching arms of giant elms. 
“That is the place,” says the stage- 
driver. We remain silent and admire. 

Anon we arrive at a little hamlet, 
situated in a smiling green valley, bi- 
sected by a rapid, rushing stream. 
Thirty or forty houses, several factories 
and mills, two churches, and three or 
four stores, constitute the village. It 














THE BADGER 
is Belmont; Gilmanton Center is four 
miles beyond, but we shall go no fur- 
ther. Our destination is the large, 
white farm-house on the hill, under the 
We walk slowly up 
northward. A distance 


traversed. We 


drooping elms. 
from the valley 
of a mile and a half is 


have reachec 


} 


the high 


ridge of land that stretches out broad 
and nearly level—a charming pla 
Before us, set in trom tl hway 
and surrounded by lofty ancestral trees 
rises Stately m ion ) i 5 
stretch the broad act fthe Bads 
homestead. 

What a glori is site for a dwe ling 
place ! I do not ki there 1s a 


nobler one in New Hampshire. ‘The 
prospect is exten led and beautiful. 
Standing here under the trees we can 
see into two states—Maine on the east 
and Vermont on the west. 
sion of hills and valleys stretches away 


on every side. Rising 





r) veautifully 
green and blue, 

the gentle 
the 
the mountains which may be seen by 
the Kearsarge lifts its gray 
summit torty miles to the west; and 
northward are the Gilford moun- 
tains, Chocorua, Belknap, and White- 
face, while beyond even these, its peak 
misty and white against the horizon, 
Mount Washington may seen ona 
clear day, completing the circle. With 
such an outlook as this no wonder the 
occupants of the mansion towered into 
greatness. 

To this site, in 1784, came Gen. 
Joseph Badger, jr., one of the brave 
soldiers of the Revolution. But he 
was not the first Badger who was emi- 
nent in the history of Gilmanton. His 
father, Gen. Joseph Badger, sr., was 
one of the early settlers and a promi- 
nent man in the town and in the state. 
In 1773, when Gov. Wentworth organ- 
ized three additional regiments in the 
militia of the state, he placed as colonel, 
at the head of the tenth—the first one 
organized—his friend, Joseph Badger, 
then a man a little past fifty. His reg- 
iment comprised the towns of Gilman- 


and impressive, tower 
undulating eminences. And 
general hilliness is intensified by 


dozen. 


} 
ve 
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ton, Barnstead, Sanbornton, Meredith, 
and New Hampton. Colonel Badger 
was in command of his regiment when 
the war opened, and took an active part 
in favor of the patriot 


cause. lor 





many years he represented the town at 
the General Assembly, and in 1784 he 
was councillor for Strafford County. 
Before the war closed he was appoint- 
ed gadier-general of militia, and had 
commission signed by Meshech 
Wear He was moderator 20 times 
25 years, a selectman rt years, and 
vn tr rer 6 year He died in 
I 2 t ig { cighty-two vears, 
r living one of the most active and 
seful é ) generation. 
His oldest son, Joseph, jr.. followed 
nt ran’s footste) He was a 
Id Revolution, and tou ’ 
evel ) battles of that contest. 
H Was ivutenant of his regiment 
during the campaign against Burgoyne, 
and did eminent service under Gates. 


} 


After the close of the war he 


to Gilmanton and t 


returned 
irned his attention 


He owned three hundred 


t farming 
tO Tadrinine. 


of land, the nucleus of what be- 
ultimately a magnificent country 


Acres + 
came 

estate. His residence was a simple, 

one-story, frame house, but it was the 

home of contentment, prosperity, and 

happiness. ‘lhe people knew his worth 

and honored him from time to time 

with a testimony of their trust. They 

sent him several successive years to the 

legislature as_ the representative of the 

town. In 1790 he was chosen coun- 

cilor for the Strafford district and was 
reelected eight times to that im- 

portant office. He was _ promi- 
nent in the state militia, passing through 
various grades of office in the tenth, 
regiment to its command in 1795. In 
1796 he was appointed by Gov. Gil- 
man brigadier-general of the second 
brigade. He died at the age of sixty- 
one, Jan. 14, 1809. Says Judge 
Chandler E. Potter, in his “Military His- 
tory of New Hampshire,” “As a brave 
soldier, earnest patriot, and upright cit- 
izen, few men have better deserved 
the favor of the public than Gen. 
Badger.” 





ij 
{Hy 
2 


} 
} 
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The inheritor of his wealth, his abil- 
ity, and his popular favor, was his son, 
William Badger, who was the third gen 
eration of a family to whom honors 


came by a sort of natural descent. 


Born in 1779, William was but a boy 
of five years when his father settled 
upon the hill, ‘Thus his youth was 
passed among the charming intl iences 


of this unsurpassed location. Much 


of what he achieved in life must be as 


cribed to the environs of his bovhood, 
and thus is exemplified the helpfulness 
of loftv surround ngs. He did not owe 


all to his ancestry, nor to his train 
ing ; the fact that ne rose 


than his fathers 





the landscape he gazed upon, and to 
the strengthening breezes that blew 


und his DOVNOVUG me 





; . 
chool advantages were goud He at 
—aad +) ae tine } a 
tended the district scnouls, and when 
he was fifteen went several terms to 


ws ein ee ee te ee ae ee 
Gilmanton Academy, which had been 


incorporated the previous year. He 
was proficient in the English ches 
and ther s educati ypped 
Choosing to be neither lawver, divine. 
or physician, he wisely let t cl s 
alone, although. perhaps, if h id been 
able to read Virgil’s Georgics in the 
original, it might have adde:| n 


charm to his chosen \ 
culture. 





On May-day, 1803, W bac 
married and k his n 
the patern 1 roof. She wa Nlartha 
Smith, daughter of Rev. Isaac S.nith, 
the first settled minis of t town. 
She was one vear his ju yr | 
excellent and beautiful larly. She w 
the inoth two « Jonn 
Badger, born 1804, l lea 
student at Bowdoin Col 11824,and 


1510, le Nex ratt s father,— 
ind he was left a widower at t ize ot 
thirty 1 two small children » care 

r, a ld ( i ) OK 9 } 
the added 1 ynsibilities of public 
of » dow For W3!l- 


patl , had just set out in that career that 
was to lead him to the executive chair 
of the state, and was that year the rep- 
resentative of the town to the legis- 
lature. He had previously served upon 
Gov. Langdon’s staff, with the title of 
colonel. 

cares of his farm and the welfare of his 


he was annually elect- 


Dividing his attention between the 
. ] 
i 


cons 1euts, for 


four years passed 


ed to the legislature, 
with Badger. At the end= of that 
time he married again. His second 
wife was Hannah Pearson Cogswell, 
who came of a distinguished family. 
She was born in Atkinson, N. H., July 


. + } . ™ 
6, 1791. Spirited, energetic, and 


nt nei m { S ye 
the mistress of a larg yuse, and had 
wculty for condu Ft ISIness. 
S iad the thrift of a Vidow Scud- 
ae some of the neighbors who re 
mM nver Her V sne ad tn ia ty of 
getting more work done iday than any 
( r wormban mm 4 wanton 
ihe very ear tha t ma | his 
Wilt Will B J wa lect- 
te tor i n rict No. 6 
i is tw I tra in the last 
vear, 181 is Bi le the 
Senat | latter vea Was ap- 


; In M of that 
\ G B Sheriff 
CO Ss ind 
" ! 1 \ years, 
( dger wv le rat of the 
Je n and Jackson Ci and 
stim gan tu ber led as 
i s ( didate tor gu- 
er t il His lar \ nis 
noble estry, nv and m rious 
services brough n belor en's 
eyes H iad moreover those popular 
dem 1 s that endeared him 
to t c pe rie | | re) I { } Sal 
vel Dinsmoe of K wast nom- 
j ’ ‘ i boa 
successfuily clected In 1834 Col. 


Rad r * te 1 ra. 


' a ! ; nN ee 

















lH 


next year he was recle 


Jadgver was a very efficient 


trate. He possessed stri¢ 
his judgment was sound, 


determined upon a « 


was not to be swe om 


the * Indian Stream Terr 
his duties were ot u t 7 
but he performed them 
ness, ind it sAaryit 


diciously. A man with ke 


prudence might h 
our border trou H 
ceived the hearty comme! 


parties al d doubtless sav 
war with Great britain 
of nis second t m 


ination and retit 
like Cincinnatus, to 


1Oouy Bhaec x 
are buried in the family 
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ted. Gov. Gov. Badger was a tall, stately man, 
lief magis- strong six feet in height, and at 
t intevritv, some periods of his life weighed near- 
and when ly three hundred pounds. He was ac- 
ction, be tive and stirring his whole life. ‘Though 

} 


| 4 man -w words he was remarkably 
l'ro venial e had a strong will, but his 


ense prevented him from 
with pron being obstinate. He was generous and 








time ju- hospitable, a friend to the poor, a kind 
$ cat ind neighbor, and a high souled, honorable 
tly in Christian gentleman. 


cour i the grand old mansion that he built 
fall and lived in has been a goodly resi- 

from a dence in its day. Despite its some- 
faded majesty, there is an air of 
ynity about the ancestral abode that 
farm, glad, is not without its influence upon the 
t It is a house that accords well 





P . ° , 


with the stvle of its former lords ,; you 
» that it is worthy of the Badgers. 
lhe grounds about its solitary stateli- 


H t t ness are like those of the “old English 
y ventiemen. ihe mansion stands well 


from the road, an avenue fourteen 
t irom rods long,andexcellently shaded, leads 








1 to the entrance gate. There is an 

e extensive lawn in front of the house, 

trow of ancient elms rise to guard, 

t ilding with its hos- 

pit portal in the muddle, its large 

window nd the old, moss-covered 

ntot the Te) i yuse faces the south-west, 


\ - j Wo st es an half high, and lorty- 
} t t x -et on the ground. 


is I r swings open we enter 
ait s ten by sixteen feet. 
tsaw and 1 th eft is the governor’s pitting- 


pies the south-east 
tablished f th se, showing that Gov. 
nt village " r did t. like Hamlet, dread to 
e ym ‘i’ the sun.”” It isnota 

ly twentv by sixteen feet, 

' ) tately In this room the 

. vernor . nany hours reading 

s guests. In it is 

de antique rocking-chair that was used 

t - oO t Zo ron all casions. A 
r e-place, with brass ancirons and 
> ’ * enanzh to 

ue. 

uwthe old Near by it la frame on which was 
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be a splendid sight to see those logs 
blazing, and the firelight dancing on the 
old pictures, and the mirror and the 
weapons on the walls. 

The most noticeable thing in the 
room is the paper on the walls. It 
was bought by the governor purposely 
for this room, and cost one hundre 
dollars in gold. It is very thick, alm 
like strawboard, and is fancifully illus 


trated with all sorts of pictures—land 
scapes, marine views, Court scenes, and 
ether pageants. It will afford one in 
finite amusement to study the various 
figures. On one side is a nautical 
scene. Anold-fashioned galleon, such 
an one as Kidd the pirat would | 
liked to run afoul of, is being unlad 


by a gioup of negroes. Swarthy marii 
ers, clad in the Spanish costume of the 
seventeenth centurv—long sausage 
shaped hose, breeches pinned up like 
pudding bags, and fringed at the bottom 
boots with wide voluminous tops, bufi 
coats with sleeves slashed in front, and a 
broad-brimmed, Fiemish beaver hat, 
with a rich hat-band and a plume ot 
feathers—are watciiing the unlading, 
and an old Turk stands near by com- 
placent and serene. sincking his pipe. 
On the opposite wal! there is a grand 
old castle, with towers and spires and 
battlements. In the foreground is a 
fountain, and a group of gallants and 
ladies are promenading the lawn. One 
lady, lovely and coquettish, leans on 
the arm of a cavalier, and is seemingly 
engrossed with his conversation, while 
yet she slyly holds forth behind her a 
folded letter in her fair white hand 
which is being eagerly grasped by an- 
other gallant—like a scene from the 
Decameron. In the corner a comely 
maiden, in a trim bodice, succinct pet- 
ticoat and plaided hose, stands belowa 
tall tree, and a young lad among the 
branches is letting fall a nest of young 
birds into her extended apron. The 
expression on the boy’s face in the 
tree, and the spirited protest of the 
mother bird, are very graphically por- 
traved. 

‘Ike loveliest scene of all is that of 
a bay sweeping far into the land ; boats 





and ships are upon the tide; on the 
shore, rising from the very water’s edge 
is a fairy-like, palatial structure, with 
machicolated battlements, that reminds 
enchanted castle of Armida, 
Under the castle walls is assembled a 
rav company. <A cavalier, after the 
Vandyke style, is playing with might 
and main upon a= guitar, and a 

| lithe limbed 
Dulcinea is dancing to the mu 


one of the 


raceiui, full som 


Sit 1 company with a gayly dressed 


9 ) | t Yn } ~ + 
gallant. It is the Spanish fandango. 


Another scene is a charming lind and 
water view with no prominent figures 


Upon the mantel are several curios 
ties, notably a fragment of the rock on 
which Rev. Samuel Hidden was _ or- 
dained at ‘Tamworth, Sept. 12, 1792, 
several silhouettes of various members 
%t the Badger familv, and the silver 
candlesticks, tray and snuffers used by 
Mrs. Gov. Badger. Suspended above 
upon the wall are a pair of horse pis- 
tols, a dress sword, and a pair of spurs. 
‘These were the governor’s, which were 
by him in the war of 1812, and 
so when he was sheriff of the coun- 


used 
al 
ty. The sword has quite a romantic 
history. It was formerly Gen. Joseph 
Badger’s, who obtained it in the follow- 
ing manner: when a lieutenant in *the 
army near Crown Point and Lake 
Champlain, just after the retreat from 
Canada, in 1777, Badger undertook, at 
the desire of Gen. Gates, to obtain a 
British prisoner. With three picked 
men he started for the British camp at 
St. Johns. Arriving in the neighbor- 
hood, he found a large number of the 
officers enjoying themselves at a ball 
given by the villagers. One of the Bri- 
tons, in full ball dress, they were fortu- 
nate enough to secure, and took him to 
their boat. Badger then exchanged 
clothes with the officer, returned to the 
ball, danced with the ladies, hobnobbed 
with the officers, and gained much val- 
uable information as to the movements 
of the British army. Before morning 
light he returned in safety with his pris- 
oner to Crown Point, when he received 
the commendations of the command- 
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ing general for his bravery. The offi- 
cer’s sword he always kept, andis the 
same weapon that now hangs on the 
wall. 

The parlor is the grandest of all the 
rooms, and the outlook through its deep 
casemated windows on the lawn dotted 
here and there with trees, is thorough- 
ly charming. The carpet, paper and 
furniture, are of the ancient time. The 
sofa is a huge but comfortable and lux- 
urious seat. The large, gilded framed 
mirror came from Philadelphia. The 
moldings on the walls and the orna- 
mented fire frame and mantel are excel- 
lent specimens of carving. A magnif- 
icently carved card table in the center 
of the room has on it several relics of 
the Badger family. Here is the family 
coffee-pot of silver, ancient decanters, 
wine-glasses, in which have been drunk 
many a bumper, and a sampler that 
was worked by Mrs. Governor Badger 
when she was nine years old. 

Just where the light strikes in a broad 
band there hang two portraits done in 
oil. They are likenesses of the Gov- 
ernor and his wife, painted by Pierce. 
Che portrait of Governor Badger repre- 
sents at the age of forty-two, 
dressed in the civil costume of 1820— 
a black, double-breasted with 
bright buttons, a high collar, a white 
necktie, andaqueue. ‘The governor’s 
face is that of a well-fed, frank, bluff, 
generous English squire. That is a 
good forehead and a handsome nose, 
with a dash of the Roman in it. The 
eyes are blue, keen, and discriminating. 
The lips show firmness. ‘The hair is of 
a brown, glossy texture. The portrait 
at the State House represents him at a 
later period, when he was governor, and 
when he also weighed more avoirdu- 
pois. 

The portrait of Mrs. Badger is of 


him 


coat, 


the same date. It represents ber a 
blooming beauty of thirty years. She 


wears the short-waisted dress of the 

time, with a wide lace collar standing 

around her neck which is encircled by 

a necklace of gold beads. The neck 

is fair and round, and _ beautifully 

molded asthatof a Venus. Her hair 
» 


- 
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is blonde, done up in rolls and curls, a 
very becoming coiffure for the young, 
fair, witching face. From the pearly 
ears hang golden pendants. She was 
a very handsome woman. The full 
blue eye is full of a winsome vivacious- 
ness. The lips are pretty; there isa 
peachy bloom on the fair cheeks, and 
there is a vivacity, a womanly grace, 
anda certain lively expression about 
the whole face that was strongly indic- 
ative of character. 

The ancient dining-room is twelve 


feet wide and twenty-five fect long. It 
looks dim and antique and stately. At 
one end is the gaping fire-place. An 


ancient eight-day clock ticks as cheer- 
fully in its corner as when, in the for- 
mer time, the ‘‘ great fires up the chim- 
ney roared, and strangers feasted 
at the board.” The time-piece was 
purchased by Gen. Joseph Badger, and 
has been in the family a hundred years. 
The table is a huge affair and fit to 
grace a baronial hall. It is fifteen feet 
long and four in width. It is of solid 
mahogany, and cost—we do not dare to 
ay how much. In the governor’s day 
that table was always crowded. I 
thought of the old Thanksgiving days, 
the training days and the court days, 
when the uncles and aunts and cousins 
came home, and when the country gen- 
try, and the judges, pompous, grave, but 
loving good cheer as well as any Helio- 
gabulus or Vitellius Cesar, feasted at the 
hospitable board. ‘The aroma of those 
old banquets can almost be distin- 
guished yet. 

At that table have sat not a few of 
the prominent men of New Hampshire, 
beside the governor himself. Florid, 
stout, Jacksonian in will and temper 
and generosity, full of jests and stories 
and overflowing with merriment, Gov. 
Benjamin Pierce has been one of a 
circle around the board. ‘The young 
man by his side, bright and eager faced, 
brown haired, slight, gentlemanly, ur- 
bane, is his son, Franklin Pierce, ex- 
member of Congress, and sometime to 
be President of the Republic. The 
fine intellectual head of Judge N. G. 
Upham has been conspicuous in the 
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throng, and a near kinsman, a man_ in 
whom all the beatitudes seemed to find 
expression, a tender poet, a learned 
college professor, a theologian, an au- 
thor, one so exceptionally pure, large- 
hearted, so genial and courteous that 
he could be faithful to truth and duty 
without making an enemy, ‘Thomas 
Cogswell Upham, has here broken 
bread with his friends and relatives.* 
That tall, gaunt, swarthy man, with the 
pale ascetic face of the scholar, yet 
whose keen eyes and eagle nose be- 
spake the man of action and execution, 
is Hon. Henry Hubbard, of Charles- 
town, and governor of his native state. 
Levi Woodbury, with the head of a 
statesman on his broad shoulders, Ira 
A. Eastman, tall, slim, and intensely 
alive in every feature and gesture, and 
Long John Wentworth, whose mother 
was also acousin of Mrs. Badger, have 
been among those to sit down in this 
old hall. 

The silver tea-service and the China 
plate that graced the governor’s table 
isstill preserved at the mansion. Open- 
ing from the dining-room and the sit 
ting-room is a small closet. It is the 
silver room. ‘There was a double set 
of China, and it was all brought from 
Portsmouth in a pair of saddle-bags. 
Many and many a grandame have 
poured the “ beverage that cheers but 
does not inebriate ” from the precious 
ware. Although in general use by the 
family, only two or three pieces have 
been broken. 

In the north-west corner of the 
square part, and leading out from the 
dining-room, is the Governor’s sleep- 
ing room. It is a pleasant, cosy re 
treat. There isa fire-place in it so that 
it can be warmed during the cold sea- 
son. ‘Three. windows give plenty of 
light to the apartment, and there is a 
closet connected with it. The bed- 
stead is a huge cumbrous affair that 
was made for the governor’s own use. 
It seems capable of supporting an Og 
of Bashan. The governor and his wife 
were no light weight,—hence a strong 


*The mother of the Uphains was a cousin to 
Mrs. Gov. Badger. 


bedstead was necessary. ‘The windows 
on the ground floor are all protected 
by shutters. 

In the ell part, which is also two 
stories in height, is the great kitchen, 
“the old, clean, roomy New England 
Kitchen,” of whose thrift, warmth and 
coolness, Mrs. Stowe writes so loving- 
ly. ‘This one fills one’s ideal com- 
pletely. ‘There is plenty of space, 
there is cleanliness, there !s comfort, 
and there is alike warmth and coolness. 
The ancient fire-piace has been walled 
up, and a modern range now does ser- 
vice in cooking. ‘There is bustle here 
but there is no confusion. It is half 
past eleven, and the noonday meal is 
in preparation. Ah! the fragrance of 
that dinner haunts me yet. 

While the viands are cooking, and 
graceful hands are spreading the snowy 
linen over the mahogany table (I am 
rather of the opinion that the ancient 
Roman custom of eating without table 
cloths was the happiest after all), we 
will ascend the wide stairway to the 
second story. ‘The guest chamber is 
over the parlor. In it is a mahogany 
bedstead with a canopy. It is almost 
a perfect fac simife of Lord Byron’s 
bed at Newstead Abbey, only the testers 
are not surmounted by baronial coro- 
nets. ‘The furniture is of the old 
fashioned type. Paper of a hand- 
some light pattern is on the wails. 
Above the mantel are four pictures in 
water colors, done by Mrs. Badger in 
her girlhood days ; also a picture done 
in silk, which is very exact and tasteful. 

‘he window frames are heavy, and 
were made by hand. ‘The size of the 
lights is nine by thirteen inches. ‘The 
other chambers, and there are five of 
them, ure of modern furnishing. 

Before we descend we will go up 
still higher, to the garret, and take a 
look from the windows. The view is 
extensive and picturesque. You can 
see a dozen villages from your eyrie. 
Belmont lies just below in dreamlike 
repose, save for the smoke that rises 
from the factories into the blue ether, 
and even that is curling lazily as if 
dreaming. Fertile fields, white farm 
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houses, and green woodlands, stretch 
away on every side, and bounding the 
horizon of this glorious panorama are 
the mountains, misty, dim and distant 
in the shimmering noonday light. 

The garret is full of treasures, if one 
could linger long enough to find them 
all. Here are the relics of three 
generations, wardrobes, old weapons, 
and chests packed with ancient 
whose history, in many cases, borders 
upon the romantic. Here are dresses 
that were worn when Jefferson was it 
the White House, and Burr and Hamil 
ton filled the nation’s 


artic les 


eyes: calashe 
that fluttered to the breeze when 
Webster was in his cradle and Marie 
Antoinette was queen of France, and 
rusty old fire-locks that gleamed bright 


and new at Bennington and Stillwater. 


The bric-a-brac hunter would here find 
his paradise 

We descend to the | and pass out 
of the antique port into tl vard 
once more. It is still, and cool, and 
shady under the towering elms whose 
branches toss their arms around the 
two tall chimneys. Ti! } re 
ulmost a hundred years having 
been transplanted by G Jo 
Badger, jr., in 1784. S$ ' 
chestnut trees and spruces adorn th 
front vard At the sout] ul of the 
house is an English hon ckle, 
magnificent vine, that ascends to th 


attic window, covering nearly the whole 


side with greenness. 

The mansion and the adjacent | | 
ings were all built by Gov. Badger i 
1825. No expense was pared ! 


their erection. ‘he governor was 
solid man in more respects than one 
and he builded He 


squire of the neighborhood, a 


solidly. was tn 
man oi 


authority, and moreover rich in lands 


in cattle, in silver and gold, like the 
ancient patriarch. ‘Twenty-two cows 
were milked every summer on his 


farm, and one hundred and fifty sheep 
six horses, eight yokes of working oxen. 
beside young stock fed in his pastures 
A dozen were 
annually. Six field hands were regu 
larly employed, and three domestics 


swine slaughtere | 
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assisted Mrs. Badger in the house. 
His income from his lands, his stock, 
his mills, was large. Probably there 
were not ten other men in New Hamp- 
shire that were as rich as was William 
Badger when he served as chief magis- 
trate of the State. 

The barn is over one hundred feet 
long, and can hold tons and tons of 


hay. It has a solid foundation of split 
stone, and) an excellent cellar. The 
hennery {| hog-house are separate 
brildings . walk laid with broad 
ston uls to each o The 
hoz-ho 1as loor of solid stone, 
and 1 feeding trough itself is a 
hollowed! stone. In the latter building 
is a hue potash kettle, that has done 
good s«rvice in its day. Each year 
that M Badger was governor, his 
neigh) 11 townsmen collected and 
escorte:| him io Concord. The crowd 
was bre vkfa d by his exe ellenc if and 
this kett 1 time was boiled full of 
potatoes. ‘This picture of the huge 
kettle full steaming tubers, the 
tables set on the lawn, the feasting 
crowd in | pun or store clothes, 
the pickete«| rses, the running and 
going, reminds one of a scene at a 
Highland « : as depicted by Scott, 
vhen a cl s assembled to march 
iwainst an i\boring clan, or to attend 
their lor! to Ldinburgh. 

Lhe estate at present is somewhat 
reduce 1 consists of about three 
hundred acres. One field contains 
ixty acres, and is nearly as smooth 


sa mly two rocks upon 
it. The zovernor had two children 
by his last wife who lived to grow 
uD 


. Joseph Bid- 


The eldest of these, Col. | 
j man- 


ger, is the present owner of the 


YI 
sion and estate. Col. Badger was 
born in 1817, and graduated a: Dart- 
mouth in 1839. In 1842 and 1843 
ie served upon the staff of Gov. 
Hubbard, with the title of colonel. 


He has represented the town at the 
General Court on two but 
though much respected by the com- 
munity, he has led for the most part a 

tiet, retired life, upon the old home 


occasions, 
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stead. He married, October 11, 1865, east of Bismarck, Dakota. We under- 
Hannah Elizabeth Ayers, and they stand that he is improving his leisure 
are the parents of four children. in the accumulation of data prepara- 

The younger brother, Major William tory to writing a history of his native 
Badger, is an officer in the regular town. Major Badger will, we have no. 
army. He isthe owner of some valua- doubt, be an able and faithful historian. 
ble lands on Long Lake ‘‘reek, south- 
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| Written for and read at the reunion held at Barnstead, August 30, 1882, 
BY DR. H. C. CANNEY. 


Old Barnstead! grand and noble town, 
The fairest gem in a nation’s crown, 

With thy broad fields, thy hills and waters, 
Thy noble sons and peerless daughters. 


Thy daughters fair, wherever found, 
With memories sweet thy name surround: 
Thy absent sons, where’er they roam, 
Still think of thee, old town, as home. 


No skies so fair have they eer seen, 
No birds so gay, no fields so green, 
No other waters e’er so bright, 

As sparkled to their youthful sight. 


Then life seemed bright as morning's dew, 
And earth seemed good and pure and true. 
©, that those dreams were dreams of truth.— 
Those of our free and buoyant youth. 


But “mid this day of festal gladness 

We will remember. not in sadness, 

llow far from childhood’s faith we turned. 
As we life’s bitter lessons learned. 


Again we view each treasured nook, 

By rocky height or babbling brook, 

And they bring back, with magic power, 
Remembrance of youth's fleeting hour. 


It only seems the other day, 

We frolicked there in childhood’s play. 
And we forget the flight of years, 

Life’s struggles. triumphs, joys, and tears. 


As here we meet ‘mid scenes of yore, 

And friend greets friend with joy once more ; 
We join the sport, and not in vain, 

We dream that we are young again. 


Though passing time has left its traces 
Upon the old, familiar faces ; 

And many to-day we miss, among 
‘Those dear to us when life was young. 


Old Barnstead, ‘round our natal shrine. 
The strongest tendrils always twine. 
*Round early friends and playmates dear, 
Now in reunion gathered here. 
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Then let joy’s merry tones ring out, 
Ring far and wide in gladsome shout, 
Till vale and hill shall give reply 

In echoes sounding to the sky! 


Long may the old town guard with care 
That honored station now its share ; 
And may its truant children all 

feturn at each reunion’s call, 


To pass at least one happy day 

With those at home, who wisely stay. 

To ever keep thy growing fame. 

With them ‘tis safe—thy honored uname. 
From heaven to earth no bliss descends 
More pure than greeting childliood’s friends ; 
And may we hope reunions here 

Will mark with joy each passing year. 


For they will ever truly be, 

Like islands green in life’s drear sea, 
And ¢row more dear as vears shall glide 
Adown time's ever ebbing tide. 


Yet ‘mid our joy comes thought of pain, 
We may not all meet here again; 

For one by one we journey ‘lone 

Unto the land of the unknown. 


But through the years of coming time. 
As pilgrims in an eastern clime 
Gather at Mecea, their shrine so dear 
So may our children gather here. 
When earth and time no more shall be, 


i hope and trust. old friends, that we 
Shall vet rand reunion hold 
“Yond gates of pearl. in streets of gold. 


| g 
Manchester, August 24, 1882. 


THE SURPLUS REVENUE IN CANAAN 
HOW THE PEOPLE RECEIVED TT AND KEPT YP. 
Y W. A. WALLACE, 


In the year 1836 Congress voted improvements, and opposed them 
to distribute about thirty-six millions every where.- Railroads were built 
of dollars of surplus revenue, then 1; y individual energy; rivers were 
ing in the treasury, among the several obstructed by snags, sawyers, rafts, 
states. ‘These millions had accumulat- and sand-bars, and even the harbors 
ed from the sales of public lands, and of the lakes, and the St. Clair flats were 
were still increasing. The national found pretty much in the condition 
debt had been all paid. Gen. Jackson nature left them. This money was to 
told his party that this money was a |e distributed in four installments,— 
source of danger to the liberties of three of which were paid when an 
the country. ‘The Democratic party angry cloud hovered over our northern 


in those days was hostile to internal borders, threatening war with England, 
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and the fourth installment of 
millions was retained to pay the ex- 
penses of transporting troops to Maine, 
to Niagara, and to the Indian Stream 
country in northern New Hampshire. 
The amount paid over to our state, 
led S800,000. ‘The legislature 
voted to divide the money among the 
towns in proportion to population. 

‘, March 14, 
1837, the town of Canaan voted to 


receive the money, and Mr. William P. 


nine 


exceed 





Weeks was appoint neial agent 
in relatio i ! money 
($3003.75), three thousand — three 
dollars seventy-live cen vas ordered 


to be loaned at 


paid in 


interest, 


idvance, f not over 


three hundred nor s than one hun 
dred doilars to any ndividual, t 
interest o | l ! a te 1 
schoc vy tl 1 a censu 


} to 
taken on Apr irpose. 
I} > ‘er ‘ 
Phe agent ree cy < 
loanes ‘ »ySuUCH | . >» CC 





lhrough this year es moved 
on smoothly, and att ual meet- 
ing in 1835, a S.mliar vas passed 
and the scholars got e benefit of 
tl cS nteres money aca Mmnpount 
to $180.22 At this dat re was 
heap of malignant cusset s slumber 


people. | 

destrovecd 
ped out upon 
all occasions of excitement. 

One mber of this 
windows of the academy 
some person 
removed them. 
Search was made for them with great 
zeal, and in a few hours a heap of 
broken giass and window sash was 
found upon the shore of the pond. A 
cry was instantly raised and echoed 
from corner to corner that it was the 
work of the abolitionists. ‘This was 
sufficient reason for calling a “leg 
town-mecting,”’ so that coming genera 


came in with the 


the academy, and it cro] 


morning in 
year, the 
building 

durit 


were missing ; 


+t, . ¢ - | 
yine night nad 
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tions might read the recorded opinions 
of the people concerning that diaboli 
cal act. 

On the 17th December, Rev. J. L. 
Richardson, James Arven and Phine 
has Eastman, posted a warrant for a 
he second article of whi 


ich 
expressed their opinions 





of the supposed felons, in the follow 
} 4 Lh, 
9 language. \s the Rev. 


Richardson was a teacher also, i 





fair to infer that he is responsible for 
} + 
ine i ir in this sentime! 

Lo e what the town will do 
ibout repairing the d ve to the 
icademy on Wednesday n shit last, by 
imidnight mob, got up by a party 

o profess allt Religion, Morality 


| Humility, and who preach so much 
Mobites and the 


Mob coinuinittee 
} } : ’ ] ly 
These words were received with 
- , : . , 
vells of delight Vy the sembled 
t yal th yt tf personal violer 
\ S na thre Ol personal \ ence 


the men of the 


were uttered against 


I 1 earnestly erious and 
solemn were those voters on that day, 
deeming it of vital importance to the 
preservation of national unity that 
| ild vive utterance to their 
' NS \nd they voted finally and 
cisively “that all the surplus revenue 
. the hands of the abolitionists be 
cted forthwith by the town treas- 
ra that Jonathan Kittredge 
consigned over and included with 

e bolitionists ‘ 


(thomas Flanders and James Pattee 
were appointed an “ Investigating Com- 
i ” and it was made their duty to 
the facts that would tend to fix 
lagration upon Jonathan Kit 
+, Nath’l Sumner, W. W. George, 
their abolition They 
‘investigated’ suspicions, and rumors, 
and innuendoes, and then reported 
to the town that they had not been 
able to “fix” any charge upon any 
hody except the town, and the town 
paid their charge for expenses, amount- 
ing to $59.68, and discharged the com 


mittee, 


ce, 


and associat 


\t the same meeting it was voted 
to repair the academy, the expense 














» ) 
surplus 


of which was paidfrom the 
revenue fund, and amounted to $28.37. 
While they were passing these vot 
in tones that were to echo through all 
the capitals of the south. glad 
os 


the heart of every man who was lova 


‘Ss 


.: 
} ing 
Mmanking 


to slavery, it was discovered that the 
outrage tothe academy, which they 
had met to avenge, was committed by 
aman nan i 


smith, who ! 
the academy 


too slow paying, and t tha 
unusual method to r t But 
this discovery produced n n n 
the ntiments of the “ ] voters ”’ 
of Canaan They w yi 
back on their own n f t 
ibolitionist | yt , 

outrag 1 1) ) 
ahead to ry f oO 
tunity 

\t ) Ml - 
18309, it was ted to yt | 
fund and the lit ry fund th ime as 
in the preceding yea Inter 
the surplus revenue was‘also included, 
amounting this vear as before to 
$15 {2 It was also “vot to collect 
asum of the surplus revenue suff 
to buy a farm for the r, and to 
stock it, and to furnish the u on 
said farm.” 

Ihe farm they proposed t uy W 
the old Dea. Welch farm, then owned 
by Mos Pattee, now owns Har 
rison Fogg. The farm t th 
Imper mious Mos 5 ¢ en 
hundred dollars: but | rothers 
Daniel and James held mortgag 
against it. They we lling rd 
anxious to receive their money back, 
and as Daniel was chairman of the board 
of selectmen, it was not diff t for him 
to nersuade the “Board” that the 





farm was worth much more th lesum 
it cost Moses, and that it would b 
oreatl 2 erect of (th helt mes 
greatly to the interest of (the Patt 


family) the town and the poor of, 
hase it atthe price ked. He 


* and 


wre 
i 


to p 


was successfu thus 
the town became the happy possessor 
of that valuable 


poor had a 


lly persuasiv 


estate ; the 


Pattees vot 


real 


} 
the 


home, 
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their money back, and a large hole 
was made in the sum total of the 
plus revenue. 

But there many voters who 
not satisfied with this disposition 
of the + 2 They there 
was too much family interest at work in 


sur 


wert 


mone thought 





vetting rid of that farm for so much 
y,—$1450 for the land, and $550 
to carry out | part of the 
‘ I tow I i this farm 
tht | to ( specula 
t t means very year— 
r ¢ t 1 W lad to 
l rin 1847, at $1200, in 
Moses | I ald rhe furni- 
tu l v ld what they 
i 1 i ioss to 
t this oper ) nounted 
I ce } s invest 
t, w t k dimin 
shed y the s ] 
kor } lying 37 ind 
18328 t in ad on. the 
irplus 1 to the 
hool 22 for each year. 
In 183 ) t ll off to $60 
n 1540 i 1 FO41 KR Was 
S6 \ t 1m total of t reve 
W to t enefit of 
t ho ring the five vears it 
uttracted 1 of the people, was 
140.44 \ft 1543 it ceases to 
uy ir in rds, because it had 
en | i bed into the pockets 
i the ta I 
rhe utisied people got up a 
wn meeting on the sth of April. 
It will be noticed that town-meetings 


1ong that people. 





were ver mon an 

Phe ’ » ruled here im those 
years bel l that a “vote” or “re- 
solve ta “legal town-meeting” gave 
them great credit in South Carolina, 
part fter they drove the 
1 out of town. This meeting 


of April 15th did not amount to much. 
The wrong men got it up, and wher 
they came together and moved a vote 
iate a portion of the sur- 

to building of a 
academy,” they were 

ymptly and the meet 
The were 


NY 
i} 
i 


t wypropri 
tO adppropl 

} vee the 
wus revenuc tn 


T 
: , 
town-house and 





voted down pr 


lissolved. selectmen 


Ing ¢ 
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left free to pay as much as was asked 
for Moses Pattee’s poor farm. 

For the next two years various plans 
were suggested for the disposal of the 
balance of the money, but none of them 
were matured, and it remained undis- 
turbed at interest much to the annoy- 
ance of the men who were ever reach- 
ing out to geta grab atit. ‘The in- 
terest, however, for those years amount- 
ed to only $60, which was still divided 
among the schools. 

At the annual meeting in March, 
1842, the usual vote to distribute these 
funds to the schools was passed, and 
as usual, toward the close of the day, 
their business well done, many of the 
men from the back roads left the hall 
and went home. At this point in the 
day’s work, Rev. J. L. Richardson 
moved to reconsider the vote already 
passed, appropriating the money to 
theschools. ‘This motion was second 
ed by S. P. Cobb. A majority of the 
persons remaining in the hall were in 
terested in the motion, and it was de 
clared carried in the affirmative. On 
the heels of this motion it was 

“Voted, that the town treasurer remit 
to the proprietors of Canaan Union 
Academy, the interest on their notes 
given by them to the town treasurer 
for surplus revenue loaned them.” It 
was also “voted that these notes be 
given up to said proprietors when they 
make and deliver to said town a deed 
of the academy land, and _ buildings 
thereon, owned by said proprietors.” 

This vote was the fruit of the chronic 
antagonisms which had developed in 
social and political life, all growing 
out of academy troubles. In order 

necessary 








to understand this vote it is 
to go back’ two or three years, and 
rehearse a chapter in our history, 
which had an interest for every body. 
On the Sth of March, 1839, in the 
morning, the academy building, from 
which the colored children had been 
violently expelled four years previously, 
was burned to the ground. Each 
party accused the other ofincendiarism ; 
but the incendiary was never known. 
There was wild excitement among the 
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people, who said and did many wicked 
things. The strife engendered was 
bitter and long enduring to such a 
degree that even at this late day it 
sometimes crops out. It has proveda 
source of misfortune to the interests 
of the town in its business, religious 
and educational relations. 

After the excitement attending the 
burning of the building had subsided, 
a number of men assembled in Mr. 
Weeks'’s office, and proposed to erect 
a new academy upon the site of the 
one burned. It was estimated that 
twelve hundred dollars would defray 
all the charges. These men decided 
to make twelve notes of one hundred 
dollars each; each note to be signed 
by five men, and each man to be a 
member of the new association on 
payment of fifth of his note. 
Thus there were to be sixty shares in 
the new building at twenty dollars 
each. It was decided to take these 
notes to the town agent, and ask the 
loan of twelve hundred dollars of the 
surplus revenue remaining on hand. 
With this money they built the academy, 
calling it “Canaan Union Academy,” 
believing it would prove a successful 
and profitable investment. But this 
belief was a delusion, if not a snare. 
No steps were taken by the dominant 
party to conciliate the large number of 
citizens who were aggrieved. No 
kind words were spoken, nor did any 
one propose any method to harmonize 
the antagonisms. And there the two 
neariv equal hostile factions stood, 
making faces at each other. The one 
pointing to that building as a monu- 
ment of acts of aggression unatoned 
for, and the other flinging back con- 
temptuous epithets ad /bitum. 

Lor. Thomas Flanders contracted to 
erect the new building, and deliver it 
complete into the hands of the trustees 
on the first of September, 1839. He 
engaged a number of efficient work- 
men, and the work proceeded rapidly 
until the outside of the house was 
finished. And here came in a little 
episode that created some amusement 
at the time. ‘The Doctor boarded all 


one 














his workmen. His wife was pleased 
with the progress of the work, and 
spoke cheerfully to the men as long 
as the outside was unfinished. The 
finishing of the inside was slower 
work which she could not appreciate. 
She said the men were getting lazy, 
and she would have them all discharg- 
ed. She called upon Mr. Weeks, who 
held the contract, and asked to be 
permitted to read it. He placed it in 
her hands, and turned away to attend 
to other affairs. She sat down, read 
it through very deliberately, then 
quietly tore it into small pieces, and 
placing them in a heap on the table, 
passed out of the office, saying “I 
guess I’ve taken the life out of that 
thing, any how !”" She went home, and 
when the men came in to dinner, they 
found nothing to eat. She told them 
she had got done boarding lazy men, 
and they must go elsewhere to board. 
When the Doctor learned of the affair. 
he went to Mr. Weeks and renewed 
the contract. And the building was 
ready for occupation at the time ap- 
pointed. 

Ihe school was organized on the 
first of September, 1839, with a for- 
midable board of officers. Mr. Jona- 
than E. Sargent, an undergraduate at 
Dartmouth, who had taught the last 


term in the old building, was engaged 
as principal. Ihe trustees, feeling 
very « onfident of success, eng iged to 
pay him $40 a month and _ board, for 
three months. Great efforts were made 
by the Sixty proprietors oO 
to fill all the seats, and it opened with 
one hundred and forty-three pupils. 
The other party also organized a school 
in Currier’s hall, and employed Mr. J. 
N. Hobart, a classmate of Mr. Sargent, 
to teach it. He drew in about sixty 
pupils. 

But these efforts were strained. 
Many of the pupils who trod those 
unclassic floors, were there by reason 
of the social and political antagonisms, 
which had-not been allayed nor soften 
ed as the years went by. 

There always was a trace of stingi- 
ness in the people of Canaan in matters 
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pertaining to schools, and it is not sur- 
prising that the interest in this school 
should fall off, when it became a matter 
of paying out money for board and 
tuition. 

Mr. David H. Mason, a classmate 
of Mr. Sargent, taught the spring term 
of 1840, to a dimmished number of 
pupils, so much so that the speculation 
looked likely to prove a failure, and 
on the 30th of May, 1840, the proprietors 
offered the building and its privileges 
“to any suitable person who would 
take the school upon his own risk.” 
Mr. Mason accepted the school upon 
these terms, and conducted it two 
terms. ‘Thus suddenly the hopes of 
these sixty men faded out, and they 
found themselves indebted to the town 
in the sum of twelve hundred dollars 
and accruing interest. 

Socially, affairs were not much 
changed. There still existed a good 
deal of sullenness, but there was a 
decrease of malicious personal vitupera- 
tion. ‘The proprietors, however, were 
not pleased with their investment. The 
terms of the loan required the interest 
on their notes to be paid in advance, 
and the town was now asking for the 
principal also. The most interesting 
query with many of them was, how 
to avoid payment, and free themselves 
from their obligations rhe sugges- 
tion that was acted upon and accepted 
was made by S. P. Cobb and Joseph L. 
Richardson, namely, to sell the land, 
and buildings to the town, and thus 
cancel their obligations to the town. 
The vote quoted above passed at the 
annual meeting 1842, ‘‘remitting in- 
terest,” &c., was the result of that 
suggestion, and led to an outburst of 
wrath and indignation seldom equaled 
and never excelled, against the men 
who had borrowed the public money, 
and had attempted by a trick to vote 
away that money to pay their private 
debts. ‘There was a very radiant 
atmosphere in Canaan for the next two 
weeks, as the following ‘“* whereas” and 
‘resolved’ witness. 

Onthe24thof March, 1842, a special 
town-meeting was held. William E. 
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Eastman was moderator; Jonathan 
Kittredge, bravely seconded and assist- 
ed by James Eastman, took the lead in 
the services, and offered the following 
preamble and resolution, which seems 
to be weighted down with indignant 
distinctness :— 

“Whereas, at the close of the annua 
meeting on the Sth instant, a vote 
was passed purporting to be a vote of 
the town of Canaan, to the effect, 
recorded, that the treasurer remit to 
the proprietors of Canaan Union 
Academy, the interest on the notes 
given by them to the treasurer of the 
town of Canaan or to the agent of 
said town, and also that said notes be 
given up to said proprietors when they 
make and d 


deliver to the town a good 
and valid deed of the academy land, 
and buildings thereon; and whereas, 


the design in passing said vote was 


carefully concealed from the legal voters 
of said town in the article in the war- 
ant fare 4 ¢rwn .+ +35 _ er whicl 
rant for said town-mceetiag under which 
said vote was pretended to be passed, 
giving no sufficient notice thereof ; 


and whereas, the absence of am yority 





of said legal voters was designedly and 
fraudulently taken adv f by said 





proprietors to secure the passage of 
said vote ; and whereas said vote was 
carried by the votes of said proprietors 
contrary to the wishes of a large 
majority of the legal voters of said 
town; and whereas the said vote is 
for the above reasons illegal and void 
therefore 

 Resalved, by said town, in legal 


town-meeting assembled, that the said 


pretended vote be, and the same is, 
hereby rescinded. ‘That the town will 


not accept of any deed of the acad- 
emy, and the selectmen have no right 
or authority to accept the same, or to 
perform any other act in_ relation 
thereto, obligatory upon the town.” 
The treasurer was directed not to 
give up the notes. Jonathan Kitt- 
redge was appointed agent of the 
town, and directed to demand and re- 
ceive, from the treasurer, all notes and 
papers relating to the matter. A mo- 


tion to reconsider these several votes 
was negatived. 

The other party were much disturb- 
ed at the passage of these votes. They 
met and talked earnestly together. 
But feeling quite confident that they 
could maintain their position, they re- 
quested “William P. Weeks, Esq., to 
consult some learned counsellor-at-law, 
und procure his opinion as to the bind 
ng force of the vote passed at the 
annual meeting,” concerning the re 
mission of interest and deed of the 
academy. 

A special town meeting, called 
April 23d, for various purposes, gave 
rise to some lively talk. Mr. Kittredge 
vas severely criticised and unceremo 
niously dismissed asagent of the town, 
and Mr. Weeks was reappointed to 
receive from him the notes and papers 
in question. But Mr. Kittredge did 
not stay dismissed. He had already 
brought suits against the makers of the 
notes, which he determined to push to 
judgment, either as agent of the town 
or as an interested citizen, and the 
arty was late in discovering that they 


vad passed one more illegal vote, as 





t 


the subject was not named in the war 
rant for the town-meeting. 

in consequence of the vote of “‘re 
mission,’ &c., passed at the close of the 
annual meeting, the proprietors of the 
academy ippointed Joseph Wheat 
their agent to convey the property to 
He hurried up the business 
su rapidly that the dged was made and 
delivered to the town agent before Mr. 
Kittredge was authorized to enjoin the 


proceedings. 


the town. 


The “learned counsellor-at-law 
(Mr. Josiah Quincy, of Rumney), 
whose opinion they procured, in view 
of the suits which had been com- 
menced against the makers of the 
notes, advised them to compromis¢ 
with the town’s agent upon the best 
terms they could obtain, as Mr. Kit- 
tredge was in a frame of mind to push 
them to the utmost extent of the law, 
and his cost might soon exceed the 
principal of the notes. 
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Lhe “learned counsellor’? held the 
same opinion of the 
town and the proprietors of th 
academy as did Mr. Kittredge 
was unlawful for a part of the tax-pay 
ers of the town to vote away the pub 


action ot th 
ot 


that it 


lic money to pay the private debts of 
the proprietors of the academy, with 
out first giving notice, in t wvarr 


to that effect. 
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the interest on their notes given to the 


town, for the surplus revenne and liter 





ary fund, on con yn that they tak 
back tl wcademy land 
and | the town, and pay 
into t the principal on 
their notes, and they shall give satisfac- 
tory bonds for the payment of their 
notes to the town.” P 1 by veas 
149, Nays 139. 

Che bill in chancery, and all the suits 
brought by Mr. Kittredge against the 


individual proprietors, were ord 
be dismissed and stopped, and * Jon- 


athan Kittredge is dismissed and dis- 


ered to 


charged as agent of the town in regard 
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to said notes and in all other matters 


in which he is authorized to act as 


agent for the town.”’ 
I 


te caused much dissatisfaction 


with large number of voters who 
were not present at the meeting, inas- 
much as it gave to a few men the ac- 

imulated interest on the money of 
the whole peo] Phey said ‘it was 
not a divisio nd if the public 

~ vas to be done in that partial 


way they would all turn out next time. 





id m t usical I yme of 
ill 

it SOO ne evident t yme 

t jone to soothe and pla 

cat i t-hom lows yut 

y bec troubles Various 

n vere consid 1 and aban- 

doned But at the annual meeting, i: 


i i 
March, only one month afterward, the 


fouowin extraordinary vote, which 
- ; 
e a » meet vorst features oO 
we C2 3 it gave every body grab 
a ag, was passed : 
I 
1" } eh — -_* 
i ive all the inhabitants of the 
ro kins ues nd maide 
town, i Mmne widows an maiden 
ladies, paying taxes, a sum of money 
mut of t surplus revenue equal to 
] 
? 


the su to the proprietors of 
Canaan Union Academy, Feb. 1, last: 
1ainder of the 


’ 2 } } 
be equally divided among all 


the inhabitants, including said widows 
d maiden ladies, as also said propri- 
who are in town on the 1st day 
\pril, and who are liable to the as 
ssment of public taxes, not including 
persons y years of age 
I 1ount of surplus revenue in 
the treasury, at this date, was $$14.32, 
ind the division, f7v rata, among the 
IX- payers, was $2.34. 


At the same meeting, the following 


respectful language was adopted in re- 
card to ** Messrs. Kittredge and Weeks. 


5 





emen employed as counsel in 


cent 





the suits brought against the proprie- 

tors of the academy, that they be re- 

quested to dismiss all suits now pend- 

ing against any and all of said propri- 

ttors.’" And that request was subse 
“ee 


quently complied with 
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And now the story of the disposi- 
tion of the surplus revenue in Canaan 
is about finished. The vicissitudes to 
which it was exposed, during the few 
years it continued in the town treasury, 
were pregnant with danger, and called 
into active circulation more vicious 
human ugliness than was supposed 
could exist in the heart of man. We 
have finally traced it into the pockets 
of all the inhabitants, including “ wid- 
ows and maiden ladies,” in town, and 
there it has remained, every dollar of 
it, for nearly forty years. 

The subject rises to the surface once 
more, spasmodically, and then sinks 
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into oblivion so profound that even 
the persons whose taxes were paid by 
its distribution need to be reminded of 
the fact before they recall it. On the 
12th of March, 1844, the people de- 
clared that the proprietors of the acad- 
emy had got more than their share of 
the surplus revenue, and ordered them 
to pay into the town treasury an 
amount equal to the excess they had 
received above the rest of the inhal- 
itants. But it does not appear that 
any one of those proprietors ever 
complied with the request ot the peo- 
ple. They took all that came into 
their hands and kept it. 


DAITID CROSBY. 


BY R. 

At Nashua,on the 26th of February. 
1881, David Crosby, A. M., finished a 
long life of patient continuance in 
well-doing. “The path of the just is 
as the shining light that shineth more 
and more unto the perfect day.” From 
beginning to end, without retreat, halt, 
or deviation, he advanced in that path. 
In respect to use of talents and op- 
portunities, he gained to the utmost 
the benefits of the Saviour’s maxim, 
“To him that hath @ 
in respect to 


‘de, 
aii be given 


beneficent service, he 
gained to the utmost the 
that op} maxim, “It is 
blessed to give than to receive.” 

He was born at Hebr ptember 
1,1807. His father, a frugal, hard- 
working farmer, wac, or felt he was, too 
limited in resources to afford him ad 
vantages for education beyond the 
brief winter school in his own district. 
In youth he formed the determination 
that he would have more than that. 
He adapted his means to this end. 
He wasted neither time nor money in 
pursuit of youthful pleasures. He 
was on the alert to find, and resolute 
to improve, every chance to earn money 
by extra work in any kind of reputable 
service. And so, with invincible in 
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dustry and perseverance, he worked 
his way into the academy and through 
college. He graduated at Dartmouth 
in 1833. 

Beyond the inevitable dependence 
of childhood, he was, with scarcely 
any outside help, a self-made man. 


And in making himself he followed 
the Divine rule, “Building up your- 


selves on your most holy faith,—keep 
yourselves in the love of God.” His 
faith in God as he is revealed in the 
Holy Scriptures, and 72 /Armsed/, was 
without variableness or shadow of turn- 
ing, and he kept himself so steadily in 
the love of God that it constituted his 
main-spring of action, and a_ clear 
limit and guide to all his purposes and 
lims. 

H . tit .™ 


teach. 


effectually called” to 
Paul said a necessity was laid 
on him to preach, and added, “If I 
do this thing wittingly, I have a re- 
ward.”” But Mr. Crosby seemed so 
conscious of his willingness to teach, 
and so sure of his reward, that there 
was no ground for an “ if’’ in the case. 
In a letter, written in January, 1878, 
he said: ‘I have never had the least 
doubt that I have pursued the calling 
for which the Lord designed me. And 

















although, several years ago, it seemed 
that he was about to deprive me of the 
ability to pursue my calling, still he was 
merciful, and has enabled me to con- 
tinue it for the past four years with the 
very imperfect sight of one eye only. 
And although I pursue my daily rou- 
tine with embarrassment, still I desire 
to be very thankful that I can pursue 
it at all. Many years ago I did hope 
to teach fifty consecutive years. This 
term I entered on my //ty-fourth., 
Ought I not to be very very thankful ?” 

He continued at the head of his 
school between one and two years 
longer, after which he taught classes at 
his home until within a few weeks of 
his death. 

Of course his first teaching was in 
the district school. While in college, 
beside a school during each winter 
vacation, then of fourteen weeks, he 
managed to keep along with his class 
and be occupied in academical teach- 
ing several terms. He taught at New 
port one or more terms before his grad- 
uation, and a year and a half imme 
diately following it. He then accepted 
an invitation to be one of a 
teachers in the academy at * Nashua 
Village.” His associates were Gard- 
ner S. Brown, Miss Rhoda Spalding, 
Miss Henrietta Thatcher, Miss Lou 
iza S. Hunton, and several * assistant 
pupils.” He entered duties 
April 1, 1835. ‘The academy was then 
in avery flourishing condition. In the 
term following the summer vacation, the 
attendance was largely increased. But 
before it ended, a spark of discord, 
thoughtlessly dropped, occasioned an 
explosion which scattered teachers and 
pupils and left the academy pros- 
trate. ‘ 

Mr. Crosby at once received and 
accepted an offer of a “‘ professorship” 
in the New Hampton Institute. But 
in the spring of 1836, the discerning 
citizens of Nashua, knowing that 
neither he nor Miss Hunton had 
dropped or fanned the fatal spark, of- 
fered both such inducements that they 
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returned and took charge, the one of 


the male, and the other of the female 
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department. At the close of the first 
term they were united in marriage. 
She continued to be his efficient 
helper in teaching for some years, and 
the light of his very happy home while 
he lived ; and he to teach without in- 
terregnum, first in the old academy, 
and then in the Nashua Literary In- 
stitute, until his life-work was finished. 

What were his special excellencies 
as a teacher ? 

First. He loved teaching. It was 
not to him a make-shift,a mere tem- 
porary pontoon bridge to save him from 
drowning while crossing over to his 
chosen vocation. But as soon as he 
had, by a hard struggle, worked his 
way up to the point of gaining a 
passport into the teacher’s desk, he 
was 7 hits chosen vocation. And had 
he been driven out, and an angel sta- 
tioned at the gate of his paradise with 
a flaming sword turning every way, he 
would have had to be on the alert to 
keep him from getting in again. While 
occupied in teaching he was at his 
center of attraction, where all the lines 
of his tastes, aspirations, and ambitions 
met and terminated. 

Seconp. He loved to 
teach, but he loved his pupiés. In in- 
terest and affection for them, he 
adopted them as his children (he had 
no other), and in the spirit of a wise 
Christian father he exhausted his skill 
in endeavoring to develop and dis- 
cipline all their faculties of mind and 
heart for the highest usefulness, honor, 
and happiness that the best improve- 
ment and right use of the talents 
given them would admit of. Pupils 
who had been under his tuition for any 
length of time he held in memory as 
well as affection, with singular tenacity. 
In his last letter to one of his first stu- 
dents at Nashua, he says of five from 
the same family—looking back through 
all the mutations of more than forty 
years—“ all their countenances are dis- 
tinctly portrayed on my chamber of 
imagery, so that I can recall them as 
readily and as clearly as those of my 
most intimate friends.” He had a 
most hearty fellow-feeling for students 


not only 
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whose only means of education were 


their own earnings. He had felt the 
weight of the burden they were carry- 
ing, and it was his joy to lighten it 
where he could, and where he could 
not, to inspire the bearers with pluck 
and perseverance to carry it through 

THirp. He was not merely an 77 
structor, he was an educat In 
teaching, his chief aim was, not to stuf 
in what was without, but t 
what was within. his way 
to do for learners the work of solving 
their hard problems and unraveling 
their tangled difficulties, but first. to 
inspire them with the conviction that 
they had the ability to do this for 
themselves, if they would only xo to 
work in the right way, and then, insist 
that they s#owld go to the 
right way. respect mental 


» draw out 
It was not 


la work in 
With 
education, the ultimate achievement at 
which he aimed—to which he made all 
other acquirements subordinate, and 
all teaching, discipline, and drill to 
contribute, was to elaborate and estab- 
lish in the mind right Aadzzs in doing 
its work ; the habit of beginning what- 
ever study or occupation at the right 
point and mastering the first difficulty 
in the process before advancing to the 

next,—of conquering all enemies in 
the rear before attacking any in front ; 
of maintaining a sharp distinction be 

tween knowledge clearly gained and 
dubious guess-work ; of regarding no 
information as clearly in possession 
until it could be clearly stated; and 
of working, in the season of work, with 
clear method, concentrated force, and 
steady application. ‘These of 
working, wrought out and fixed in the 
mind as its habitual methods in what 

ever employment, he regarded as the 
sum and substance of a good, practi- 
cal education. he results of experi- 
ments and observation had convinced 
him that pupils, among the slowest and 
dullest by nature, if they can only 
have the elements of mental power in 
them systematized, concentrated, and 
fashioned into permanent habits of 
working with logical method, persistent 
application, and thorough mastery of 


to 
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the first thing to be learned before ad 
vancing to the next depending upon 
it, will eventually outstrip the quickest 
and brightest who fail to acquire these 
mental habits. It is reported that a 
few weeks before his death “a promi 
nent and wealthy manufacturer,” of 
Newport, said: ‘I owe more to Pro- 
fessor Crosby than to any other man 
in the world,—in fact I owe all that I 
am to him. I was a very dull boy at 
so dull that my parents and 
teachers gave my case up as hopeless, 
until he came to Newport to teach ; 
when I came under his influence and 
instruction. He saw what my mind 
required. He put me 


} } 
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into mental 
arithmetic and kept the drill up until 
my mind expanded and took on a new 
turn entirely. That many years 
ago, but [ date my success in life from 
his instruction.” Doubtless many 
others, once dull and _ self-distrusting, 


was 


can look back to “many years ago,” 
and see how, under his sagacious dis- 
cipline, they acquired _ self-reliance, 
and their minds expanded and _ took 
on a new turn entirely, and their suc- 
cess in life was assured. 

FourrH. He combined with intel- 
lectual moral education, and that based 
on the essentials of Christianity. The 
modern notion of excluding from ed 
ucation in public schools, all inculca 
tion of duty to any government higher 


than human, the notion of teaching 


morality by substituting, for the author- 
ity of the Divine Law-giver, the au 
thority of the maxim, “ honesty is the 


best policy,” in which the judge is the 
same that has decided in favor of all 
the dishonesty, vices, and crimes ever 
indulged in, namely—selfishness ; this 
notion, carried out in practice, he be 

lieved would convert the best govern- 
ment into the worst,—republicanism 
into communism with all its anarchic 
horrors. In contrast with it, he sedu- 
lously nurtured and stimulated a sense of 
obligation, not to what one might judge 
his best policy, but to the moral law of 
our Creator and Final Judge. He 
sedulously taught, as he believed, that 
the best. noblest, and most enduring 























of all human attainments, is a char- 
acter controlled by motives and _ prin- 
ciples in harmony with the law and 
will of God. He taught, as he most 
heartily believed, that he alone is safe, 
strong, invincible, and ultimately suc- 
cessful, who is right in the sight of 
God. 

Firru. In the most important part 
of education—that of the character— 
he taught effectively by the reflex in 
fluences his own ch and 
habits. He was guileless, frank, system- 
atic, self-reliant, prompt, resolute and 
a model of industry. His official su- 
periority was limited to school-hours. 
Outside of those he was familiar 
friend and companion of his pupils. 
Though one of the most decided and 
conscientious Christians, he en 
tirely from religious affectation 
and sanctimonious parade. His relig 
ion was truth in the inward parts spon 
taneously regulating the outward life— 
the quality in the good tree which 
makes the yielding of good fruit nat 
ural, and bad fruit impossible. ‘These 
characteristics were magnetic, and all 
his pupils who had any genuine steel 
in their composition, were, in some de- 
gree at least, permanently magnetized 
by them. 

A few his distinguished pupils 
may be named. He was represented 
in the Union army by Maj.-Gen. John 
G. Foster, Brig.-Gens. Stevens and 
Estey, Chaplain S. J. Spalding, pb. b., 
of Massachusetts, and Surgeon Henry L. 
Butterfield, of Wisconsin ; in « 
by the late Clark B. Cochran, of Albany, 
a most eloquent advocate of the Union 
cause during the war, both in congress 
and on the stump, and the 
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mgress 


acknowl- 
edged leader of the New York legisla- 
ture at the time of his death ; by Gen. 
A. F. Stevens, of New Hampshire and 
by George C. Hazelton, of Wisconsin ; 
in the chair of by Gov. Natt 
Head ; on the bench by ex-Judge A. 
W. Sawyer ; in national agriculture by 
J. R. Dodge, the eminent statistician 
and editor of reports in the depart- 


state 


ment of agriculture ; and in the do- 
main of art by H. W. Herrick. All I 


DAVID CROSBY. 
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have named are natives of New Hamp- 
shire. A host cf others, male and 
female, might be named, who, largely 
owing to his sound, systematical cul- 
ture, have worked their way up to 
leadership, on the right side, in what- 
ever calling, position, and community 
their lot has been cast. 

Mr. Crosby’s claims to high appre- 
ciation were not limited to his pro- 
fession. In his family and among his 
kindred and relatives, he made his 
kind, beneficent spirit a source of help 
and happiness in many ways. As a 
friend, he was sincere, faithful, and te- 
As a citizen, he was a posi- 
tive, fearless advocate, and a consistent 


nacious. 


exemplifier of whatsoever things are 


true, honest, just, pure, lovely, and of 
good report. As a professor of relig- 
ion, he was not a Fharisee, going 


through religious ceremonies to be 
men, and not a Diotrephes, 
loving to have the preeminence, but a 
Demetrius, having good report of all 
men, of the truth itself. The 
meaning is zv/, that he was a man to 
escape opposition and « The 
great Teacher, whose apt disciple he 
was, said to the most 


seen ol! 


and 

and 

riticism. 
¢ 


bene- 
factors the world has ever known, “‘woe 
unto you when all men speak well of 
you ! 


effective 


Mr. Crosby was too independent of 
fashion, custom, practice, or 
sentiment, in forming con- 
victions of right, and too positive and 
outspoken in advocating them, to in- 
cur that But the meaning zs, 
that he was so apt to be right, and so 
conscientious and open in opposing 
what he believed to be wrong, that, 
as Paul, alike through good report and 
through evil report, by manifestation 
h, he commended himself 


hi 
ils 





iove. 


of the truth, 
to every man’s conscience in the sight 
of God. 

Among natives of New Hampshire, 
of his own generation, some have won 
more of the glitter of a transient renown 
than he. Some, perhaps, at the start, 
had more talents entrusted to them, 
but whether five, three, or one, none 
have occupied them with greater indus- 
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try, fidelity, or productiveness. Very 
few have equaled him in the effective- 
ness, perpetuity, and manifold distri- 
bution of his power for good. He 
made that power as a saving, purifying 
leaven, permeate the family, the church, 
the community, and the school in all 
its grades; the bar and the bench, 
pulpit and pew, platform and audience, 
state and national counsels, Christian 
missions at home and abroad, and all 
causes of patriotism, justice, and phi- 
lanthropy, in civil conflicts and on mili- 
tary battle-fields. And he solved, in 
moral agency, the unsolved problem 
in mechanics—he invested his agency 
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in benefiting the human family with 
the power of perpetual motion, inso- 
much that when the work of his life 
ended, his life-work, as a source of ben- 
efits to the state, nation, and man- 
kind, was at its beginning. 

No native of New Hampshire has 
earned a better right to be counted a 
benefactor to the state. And no one 
of his competitors, in life, has earned 
a better right to adopt, at its close, the 
language of the Master he followed, 
and reverently say, “I have glorified 
thee on the earth—I have jnished the 
work which thou gavest me to do !” 





YALE GRADUATES. 


FRANK B. 


The following is 2 complete list* of 
New Hampshire: 

Rev. I. Sumner Lincoln, Wilton, °22. 

Rev. George Goodyear, Temple, *24. 

Rey. Joseph H. Towne, p. b., North 
Hampton, °27. 

Dr. Marshall Meriam, Derry, °33. 


Abraham H. Robinson, M. b.. Con- 
cord, “35. 
Rey. J. Gardner Davis, pb. b.. Am- 


herst. “36. 
Arthur Fletcher. Concord, “36. 
Rev. Frederick 'l’. Perkins, ‘Tilton, “39. 
Levi Abbot, Hollis, “40. 
Joseph E. Bennett, Manchester, “43. 
tev. Philips Titcomb, Kensington, “43. 
Hon. Joseph B. Walker, Concord, “44. 
Rey. Swift Byington, Exeter, “47. 
Frederick H. Copp, Wakefield, *47. 
Rey. Prof. Henry G. Jessup. Hanover. 
“47. 
Lauren S. Scott, °47. 
Rev. Frederick Alvord, Nashua, °55. 
Col. Alfred P. Rockwell, Great Falls 
(and Boston), °55. 
Rev. Henry Powers. Manchester, °57. 
talph H. Cutler, Hollis, *58. 
tev. George E. Street, Exeter, “58. 


STEVENS. 


Yale College graduates now residing in 


Rey. Thomas G. 
School, Coneord, “58. 

John CC. W. Moore, 
“Do. 

William ‘TI. Smith. M. p.. Hanover, 60. 

Ss. Arthur Bent, Nashua, ‘61. 

Rey. Lorenzo Sears. Manchester. “61. 

Buel ©. Carter, Dover, *62. } 

Rev. William C. Reed, Candia, °63. 

Kev. Charles E. Sumner, Lancaster. 
“63. 

Marshall R. Gaines, Meriden, “65. 

John H. Chapman, Nashua, °67. 

Charles H. Smith, Newmarket, °69. 

Rey. Edward G. Selden, Manchester. 
‘70. 

Henry P. Warren, Plymouth. °70. 


Valpey. St. Paul's 


M. b.. Concord, 


a 


Charles R. Walker, M. b.. Concord, 
“74. 

Rey. Samuel H. Barnum, Salisbury, 
ri) 


Edgar S. Buffum, Great Falls, ‘77. 
Henry A. Buffum, Great Falls, °79. 
Frank H. Ayer, Nashua, °80. 

Henry C. Ordway, Hampstead, °50. 





*The graduates of ’81 and ’82 have been purposely omitted, because 


their residence. 


ing a Yale association in New Hampshire, I think this list will be of considerable interest. 


Having had some talk with a number of New Hampshire graduates about form- 


of the uncertainty of 


























